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CHAPTER I. 

fTIHB happiest hour of a woman's life is 
-*- probably when she has just received 
an unexpected proposal from the man she 
loves best. To any girl possessing, like 
Edith FreviUe, a very low opinion of her- 
seK, the enchanting hour of fulfilled hopes, 
or rather wishes — ^for in such a case they 
scarcely assume the form of hopes — must 
be happiness indeed. 

Edith FreviUe was not even beautiful, 
although the changing expression of her 
dark eyes, the playful, kindly smile that 
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2 WON AT LAST. 

often lighted up features whicli, somewhat 
large and strongly marked, might otherwise 
have been too harsh to charm — ^her quiet, 
yet graceful movements, and the pleasant 
tones of her voice, rendered her one of 
the most winningly attractive girls I ever 
saw. 

But she was quite unconscious of this 
attracting power ; and when she became 
acquainted with Captain Morton, who, she 
heard, was a great admirer of her friend, 
the beautiful heiress, Clarissa Fairleigh, 
she never dreamt of the possibility that he 
could care for herself. She looked upon 
him at first as actually engaged to her 
friend ; and perhaps this idea had rendered 
her less shy than usual. She talked to him 
with a kind of haK-sisterly interest, entire- 
ly devoid of self-consciousness, which im- 
parted a dignity and grace to her hitherto 
child-like manner, that both surprised and 
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pleased her motlier. For it was the first 
time Edith had accompanied her parents to 
visit a friend's house. She was not yet 
out ; and their old residence, Freville Court, 
had few neighbours, and was so far from 
any large town that, for the sake of 
masters, Edith had been sent for the last 
five years to a school in London, where 
she met the beautiful Clarissa, and a real 
friendship had sprung up between the two 
girls. Clarissa had been her heau idial of 
perfection, but during the only week they 
had spent together since they left school, 
a slight feeling of disappointment was ex- 
perienced by Edith. 

The beauty was full of her engagements 
to balls and parties, and confided to Edith 
all her wonderful conquests — even to the 
names of her devoted admirers, and the 
number of proposals she had abeady re- 
fused. AU this clashed against the simple- 
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4 WON AT LAST. 

minded girl's perceptions, and her naturally 
harmonious tone of mind, so that she some- 
what shocked her lovely friend by express- 
ing sorrow for all the poor gentlemen's 
disappointments. Clarissa, in consequence, 
made up her mind that Edith was a silly 
creature, unable to appreciate the full value 
of her friend's triumphs, and of her high po- 
sition as the reigning beauty of the county. 

However, she said nothing; but there 
was a slight coldness in her manner, and 
Edith had returned home fuU of vague 
regrets, which she scarcely allowed herself 
to embody in thoughts ; and she could no 
longer look forward to the ball, to which 
Mrs. Fairleigh had invited her, with the 
same enthusiasm as before. It was to be 
on Clarissa's birthday, which would not 
take place for more than two months, and 
Edith was to make her dibut at it. 

In the meantime, the Frevilles went to 
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spend a week at the house of an old friend, 
Mrs. Bevan, and there she became ac- 
quainted with the Captain Morton of whom 
she had heard Clarissa talk so much. She 
knew he had not made her friend a posi- 
tive proposal, but Clarissa had declared 
that he was more deeply in love than any 
of the others who had proposed, and that 
he was only withheld from declaring his 
love by a feeling of bumiUty, for, although 
of a good family, he had very little fortune. 
*^ Only about a thousand a year, I believe," 
said Clarissa, one day, when talking to 
Edith about him; "and that is nothing, 
when I shall have at least thirty thousand 
a year, two fine country houses, and a large 
house in London. 

" But if you care for him more than you 
do for any of your great or rich admirers, 
would you not be happier with him ?" said 
Edith. 
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"I don't know — I might get tired of 
him, perhaps," said Clarissa. 

These words had often haunted Edith 
after she became acquainted with Captain 
Morton, and a feeling approaching to in- 
dignation began to take possession of her 
mind. That charming man ! — the hand- 
somest and most attractive person Edith 
had ever seen 1 He so completely realized 
her ideal of manly perfection that she 
began, unconsciously, to envy her friend's 
extreme beauty, and even her riches, if 
their possession would cause him to care 
for her — ^but to her astonishment she 
gradually discovered that he regarded 
neither. The last evening they sang and 
talked together — or rather he talked to 
her for nearly an hour in one of the old 
bay windows, while they were nominally 
admiring the moonlight view of the garden. 
The next morning they had a long walk 
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before breakfast, and in that hour the 
wondering and perplexed Edith's fate was 
decided. It could not be real — she must 
be dreaming ! 

"It is quite impossible you can really 
care for me," she at last foimd words to 
say. " I am not even accomplished — I 
could never learn to play and sing — I am 
not beautiful, like Clarissa ; besides, I know 
she cares for you more than for any of the 
men she has refused — she told me so." 

" Only a passing fancy— I was convinced 
of that the last time I met her. She has. 
transferred her affections, if she had any, 
to my friend, Mr. Lethbridge ; and he would 
suit her far better." 

" But he has no fortune at all, I thought." 

*' Very little ; but he is much more clever 
than I am — quite a genius, and such a kind- 
hearted fellow, and yet with a strong mind 
and determination. He would influence 
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— ^the suspense is intolerable ; and I shall 
retiim to you in half an hour." 

The interview was successful, and the 
surprised Edith returned home with her 
parents after breakfast in a most bewilder- 
ing state of bliss. 
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the Fairleigh family. How you can be so 
infatuated as to take such an interest in 
the family of the man who " 

*' Who jilted me. Well, I suppose it is 
very foolish, but Clarissa Fairieigh is so 
like " 

" And you think that, if she can marry 
such a man as Captain Morton, she would 
be saved, and that he would make a really 
good use of her large fortune ; but I think, 
from what I gathered, she does not really 
care for him. I doubt whether she will 
ever love anyone deeply but herself." 

'^ You are very hard upon her, my wise 
sister ; but you are generally right in your 
judgment of character — ^in fact, the success 
of our school was very much more owing 
to your insight into the disposition of our 
girls than it was to all my learning and 
accomplishments." 

'^ No, no, that is not so ; but I think 
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your pet Captain, now, is only dazzled by 
Miss Fairleigh's extreme beauty; lie is 
blind to her defects, and if he makes you 
his conj&dante, you should be glad if he 
meets with anyone to distract his atten- 
tion. I think his friend,. Mr. Lethbridge^ 
would be a more suitable husband for 
Clarissa ; he would rule the wild and spoilt 
heiress with a steadier hand, and her for- 
tune would help him to restore that beau- 
tiful old place. I beheve all the young 
oflficers tell you their secret histories, and 
you have saved some of the poor young 
men from grievous scrapes." 

"Well, I do pity some of these poor 
boys, who are thrust into the army some- 
times at seventeen ; and I think it is very 
cruel of their parents to launch them forth 
on such a world of temptation without any 
real education." 

" Yes, unless there could always be some 
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dear good old maid like you to win their 
conj&dence, and take sucli a kindly interest 
in their hopes and joys, and help to keep 
them out of scrapes and foolish entangle- 
ments. But you have not yet told me 
your news, and what poor Edith Dalton's 
daughter can have to do with it." 

" I find that Captain Morton has been 
staying at Freville Court; he went there 
from Mrs. Bevan's, and the Previlles, as 
well as that old miser, Mr. Dalton, from 
what I hear, seem to have taken a great 
fancy to him ; and Mrs. Snooks, who told 
me the news, says that Edith FreviUe is 
the most charming girl she ever saw— not 
so pretty as her grandmother, our darling 
Miss Delamere, and nothing to be compared 
with the heiress Clarissa ; but she is sure 
Captain Morton is ' vastly smitten,' as she 
expresses it, and says the Captain would 
be a ' monstrous ' good match, for Edith 
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will have no fortune, because her miserly 
grandfather will leave all his fortune to 
her brother." 

" But I thought she was a schoolfellow, 
and a great friend of your favourite heir- 
less. Surely Captain Morton would never 
give up the beauty, who seems, by your 
account, so devoted to him, for a girl with 
no fortune, and not even very pretty, as 
you say." 

" He is quite capable of doing so, if he 
had ,any misgiving as to the sincerity of 
Clarissa's affection." 

*^ Yes, I can fancy that ; and perhaps I 
shall prove to be right after all, and that 
she will betray her self-love in time; or 
she may meet some one else she prefers, 
and who would give her more rank, I 
am certain she is very ambitious; don't 
look so grave, Susan, at your little romance 
falling to the ground." 
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" How I should like to see our dear Miss 
Delamere's grand-dauglitej* ! for I could 
almost cry when I think of her grandmo- 
ther's sad fate and untimely death. How 
cruel her father was to force her to marry 
that terrible miser, to save him from com- 
plete ruin, when, after all, it did not answer 
to him, for he died at the consummation of 
his daughter's sacrifice." 

" Yes, I would give anything to see Mrs. 
Preville and her daughter, and it seems so 
strange thistt I should never have seen her ; 
in fact, scarcely even heard anything about 
her." 

" Well, you might see them now," said 
Kitty, " if you will but leave me for a few 
days* I know Mrs. Snooks's sister, 
who lives in the village near Freville Court, 
has asked you to come many a time, and 
really old Suky could take very great care 
of me." 
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" Yes, and let you fall down stairs, as she 
did that frosty day last Winter, and — ^but 
stay, there is a ring at the bell, and Miss 
Fairleigh's pony-carriage actually stopping 
at the garden gate. What could have in- 
duced her to visit an old maid like me ? 
And she is getting out ; so now, dear Kitty, 
y you will have a better opportunity than you 
have had yet of seeing her beautiful face." 
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CHAPTER III. 

* 

T MUST now say a few words about the 
*- old lady thus visited by the reigning 
popular beauty and heiress of the neigh- 
bourhood. Miss, or rather (as single wo- 
men of a certain age were called fifty years 
ago), Mistress Susan Warburton was one 
of the happiest of her sex, and she was the 
first to hear and circulate every piece of 
news which the sleepy little town of Sutton- 
fields produced. She was called a gossip 
— ^but it was of that innocent kind of which 
I used to meet several dear old specimens 
in my early youth, at a cathedral town. 
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Susan Warburton, like some of my old 
friends, had been pretty, was pretty 
still, and had experienced in early life 
a dire disappointment. But if a per- 
son lives through such a fate without being 
soured or completely crushed, he or she is 
likely to come out of the trial an improved 
and often a most unselj&sh and sensible 
being. This is more particularly the case 
when the j&rst love has been so deep as to 
keep the individual constant to its memory 
— ^when he or she has learnt to forgive, and 
is able still to venerate the loved one. 

The man to whom Susan Warburton had 
in youth been engaged, proved faithless. 
But she knew how strong the temptation 
had been. They were both poor, and his 
father of course strongly objected to the 
match, and a rich heiress fell desperately 
in love with him, when he was on a visit to 

some friends in Scotland. The heiress 
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was handsome and attractive, and the 
rumour reached Susan's ears. She had 
once seen and greatly admired the beautiful 
girl, and I was told that at her next inter- 
view with her betrothed, who was no other 
than the father of the fair Clarissa, she de- 
termined to release him from his engage- 
ment. People said that she could not have 
had much deep feeling : perhaps not ; but 
still it was deep enough to keep her constant 
to his memory, although she never saw him 
again. 

After a long and most painful illness 
she recovered, and surprised all her friends 
by her happy looks and the uncomplaining 
manner in which she bore, not only the 
disappointment, but a loss of income her 
father experienced from some mercantile 
failure during that same fatal year. She, 
with her sister Katherine, set up a school, 
which succeeded so well that, after some 
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thirty years, she and this sister, who had 
never enjoyed strong health, and was now 
a confirmed invalid, were able to retire to 
a comfortable little old house and garden 
at Suttonfields. 

At first they were only visited by the 
chief inhabitants of the little town, but 
when one of their favourite pupils married 
a gentleman of large fortune and old 
family, Susan Warburton was drawn out 
from her retirement, and soon became a 
' great favourite with all the children, and a 
few of the most sensible people in the 
neighbourhood. But nothing could induce 
her to pass a night away from her invalid 
sister Kitty, who was too lame to walk, 
and whose eyes were now failing so much 
that she could scarcely see to read. 

Suttonfields was only two miles from the 
old cathedral and garrison town. Some 
of its inhabitants, who were chiefly retired 
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tradespeople who had made their fortunes 
in the great manufacturing town in an 
adjoining county, were most hospitable 
to the officers; consequently they often 
met the old maid, and it became quite the 
fashion to spend part of the afternoon in 
her cheerful little drawing-room. Among 
the officers now quartered at Minsterton 
the two most agreeable, but not perhaps 
the most popular, were the Captain Mor- 
ton in whose fate Susan Warburton 
expressed such interest, and his friend Mr/ 
Lethbridge. The latter was poor, and 
was distantly related to the Delameres; 
and their old hall, Delamere Hall, would 
have been his on the death of the last of 
the name and his daughter, had not his 
father joined with his old cousin in cutting 
off the entail. 

It was the finest old place in the county, 
and, from having beloiiged to an old 
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Catholic family who did not change their 
faith till the beginning of this century, 
it was full of curious secret passages and 
hiding-holes, in which priests had been 
concealed during the years of persecution. 
There was a fine old banqueting-hall and 
ball-room, where many a gay dance took 
place in past centuries ; and the moat, 
which still surrounded it, flowed into a 
large lake on the south side ; while, on the 
north, a clear stream dashed down from 
the woody heights, and formed a cascade 
at some little distance from the entrance 
front. Thus the waters of the moat were 
always clear and deep, and on still days 
the reflection of the fine old pile of irregu- 
lar buildings, pointed gables, castellated 
walls, and pinnacled towers, with their 
projecting oriel windows, formed a most 
beautiful double picture. 

The ancient drawbridge had given place 
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to a solid bridge, over whicli a carriage 
could drive into the large outer courtyard, 
and enter a second archway through mass- 
ive doors, and then set down their occu- 
pants in the centre of a large hall. In the 
time of the last Mr. Delamere there was 
always, in Winter, fires burning in the two 
great fireplaces on either side, like those at 
Raby Castle, and the whole place was kept 
up with true old-fashioned hospitality and 
splendour. But now all was changed. In 
his latter years, the last Mr. Delamere was 
induced, by a certain Mr. Dalton, his agent, 
to speculate, and to join with the next male 
heir in cutting off the entail ; and this 
agent's extreme mismanagement, and some 
said cheating, contrived to ruin his master, 
and, in fact, he eventually possessed him- 
self of all the mortgages on the property. 
Mr. Delamere's wife had died at the birth 
of their only child, the Edith Delamere 
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about whom our old maids evinced so much 
interest and compassion. This poor girl 
adored her father, and on hearing that, if 
she would consent to marry the agent into 
whose power her father had fallen, his 
fortune would be restored to him, she 
sacrificed her own inclinations, and con- 
sented to the fatal marriage. Old Mr. 
Delamere had become almost paralytic, and 
his great object was to see his daughter 
married, and thus put into possession of 
the old place and its vast estate before he 
died. He was carried into the chapel 
where the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, but as soon as it was ended, and 
his beautiful daughter approached him to 
receive his blessing, he fell heavily for- 
ward, and never spoke or opened his eyes 
again. 

The unfortunate bride was so horror- 
struck at having thus sacrificed herself in 
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vain, that she fled to her own apartment, 
and, locking herself in, would admit no one 
but her old nurse. Thus she remained in 
strict seclusion for a year and a day, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the bride- 
groom ; but she promised that, at the end 
of the period of mourning for her father, 
she would endeavour to fulfil her duties, 
and try to make him a good wife. At the 
end of the appointed time, however, her 
courage failed, and, with the assistance of 
her old nurse, she made her escape through 
some of the numerous secret passages and 
hiding holes, and for some considerable 
time all traces of her whereabouts were 
lost. 

Mr. Dalton at last discovered that she 
was concealed in an old farmhouse which 
was inhabited by a faithful servant of the 
old family. His anger was deeply excited. 
He dragged her from her concealment, and 
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forced her back to the old Hall, and made 
her live in the state apartments there. 
Great banquets were given, and the poor 
bride put so far a force upon herself as to 
receive his guests with civility. But she 
was never seen to smile again, and at the 
end of another year she died in giving 
birth to a daughter. 

This child was the Miss Dalton whom 
the old maiden sisters had refused to admit 
among the pupils of their school, because 
it was known that the last Mrs. Delamere, 
as well as her daughter, had been Catho- 
lics, although Mr. Dalton belonged to the 
national faith. It was said that a priest 
had still occasionally found his way through 
the secl*et entrance to the old Hall, and 
said mass in one of the old chapel- 
rooms. 

The Miss Warburtons — or rather the 
younger, and now invalid sister, Kitty — 
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had misgivings that the friends of their 
numerous pupils would be alarmed at the 
companionship of a possible Papist for their 
children; and thus, to the great and lasting 
regret of Susan, she refused Mr. Dalton's 
offer to send his only daughter and heiress 
to their school. 

The poor young girl passed rather a 
melancholy time of childhood and youth, 
in a kind of solitary imprisonment at the . 
old Hall. He was very jealous of any 
influence being exerted over her, and took 
a dislike to her mother's old nurse, and all 
the persons whom his daughter appeared 
to Hke best. He would not have any 
governess, but after Miss Warburton re- 
fused to admit her into their school, he 
sent her to one in London, where she re- 
mained in great happiness for ten years. 
She became acquainted there with the 
brother of one of her companions, Mr. Fre- 
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ville, of Freville Court, in the adjoining 
county to Delamere Hall. 

The Freville family was nearly as old aa 
the Delameres, but the estates were much 
smaller, and Freville Court was only a 
moderate-sized house, built in the time and 
style of Queen Elizabeth, with terraced 
gardens, and a corner Summer-house, add- 
ed in succeeding reigns, but escaping, aa 
yet, modern innovations. The Freville 
estate did not now produce more than 
£1,600 a year, but the young Squire, 
Reginald Freville, contrived to live very 
hospitably, and yet to pay a sum every 
year for his only sister, who, at the death 
of her parents, was only ten years old. 
He often went to visit her at the school 
in London, and soon fell in love with the 
beautiful, young, so-called heiress, Miss 
Dalton. But he did not think it at all 
likely that Mr. Dalton would not marry 
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again, for he waa still in the prime of life, 
and though all the property was entirely 
his own, he might not give much to his 
daughter. He was right in his surmises, 
for, on going to demand the young girl's 
hand, Mr. Dalton told him that, if she 
loved him, he was at liberty to marry her, 
but that he would not promise to give her 
a farthing, unless he saw fit to do so. 

"If she were to marry a duke I might 
settle Delamere Hall on her, but if she 
chooses to marry a poor man like you, she 
shall have nothing from me." 

Mr. Freville was quite contented with 
this, and they were shortly afterwards 
married, and lived in great happiness at 
Freville Court. Their son and daughter 
were now growing up, and Edith Freville, 
though not very pretty, as Miss Warburton 
had heard, was much admired by the old 
maid's favourite. Captain Morton, the very 
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man whom, in her enthusiastic day-dreams, 
she had chosen for the handsome daughter 
of her own once betrothed husband, Mr. 
Fairleigh. 

Old Mr. Dalton still lived, but he had 
become a confirmed invalid, and scarcely 
ever left Delamere Hall. He showed some 
interest in his grandson, but never took 
the slightest notice of Edith, and some 
people imagined that he meant to leave all 
his fortune to the boy ; but others thought 
that the handsome niece of his housekeeper, 
who lived at the Hall, was secretly married 
to him, and that when the old man died 
other claimants to the property would 
spring up. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT7E will now return to the old maids at 
^ ' Sattonfields, whom we left in great 
surprise at seeing the celebrated beauty 
drive up to the gate of their little garden. 
Miss Fairleigh was dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion of those days, and as she 
walked with a most majestic step along 
the narrow path, her large sleeves and 
headgear caught in the trellised roses 
which formed a low arch over the path. 
Susan Warburton perceived the dilemma 
from the window, and hastened out to help 
to disentangle from the thorns the splendid 
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lace of the towering fabric which surmount- 
ed the young lady's head. 

'* It is quite torn. I may as well throw 
it away at once," said the petulant beauty, 
frowning at Susan s endeavours to extri- 
cate it. "Never mind, you may have it 
yourself, new bonnet and all, for I shall 
never wear it again. But I wonder why 
they let their roses grow on such a low 
arch," she added, as she proudly refused 
the offer of assistance, and thrust the bon- 
net into the old maid's hand. " Oh 1 I beg 
pardon, but I thought you were the ser- 
vant. Are you really Miss Susan War- 
burton ? It's so dark in this thick shade, 
I could scarcely see, but now I remember 
having met you several times at the Wynd- 
hams. I am glad to find you at home," 
she added, as she put out one of her weU- 
gloved fingers, and slightly touched the 
old lady's hand. "Well, please to show 
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me the way to your drawing-room, for I 
want to ask a few questions about the 
Delameres, or rather about old Mr. Dalton, 
for I have heard that you knew his wife 
very well, and that you were very fond of 
her daughter when she was a child, though 
you refused to admit her into your school." 

When they had sat down in the draw- 
ing-room, and she had been duly presented 
to the invalid sister, who lay on a sofa in 
the recess of the bay window, she said, 

" I suppose you will wonder what inter- 
est I can feel in such an eccentric, and, as 
they say, wicked old man as Mr. Dalton ; 
but it so happens that his grand-daughter 
was my favourite schoolfellow, and the 
greatest friend I have in the world." 

As she said this, a glow of the loveliest 
pink overspread her fair cheeks ; tears 
seemed to glisten under the long lashes 
which overshadowed her dark eyes, and 
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the ringlets of her light auburn hair 
appeared to tremble with emotion. 

" What a lovely creature !" was Susan 
Warburton's mental exclamation as she 
gazed on the young heiress ; and her love 
of beauty was deeply gratified as she 
watched her graceful movements, and the 
changing expression of her perfect fea- 
tures. " A thing so lovely must be good, 
or must become so," she thought, when a 
quick flash, a strange look, vividly lighted 
up Clarissa's eyes as they suddenly opened, 
and she fixed a searching and earnest gaze 
on Susan's countenance. 

" Do tell me all you know about old Mr. 
Dalton, or his real character — I mean his 
real disposition. Is there any good in 
him ? — is he likely to be touched by the 
real charm of my friend Edith, whom, they 
tell me, he now actually dislikes." 

Miss Warburton answered that it was 

d2 
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impossible for her to pronounce any opinion 
about his character. It was well known 
that his conduct towards his unfortunate 
wife had been most cruel ; and the manner 
in which he had obtained possession of the 
greater part of her father's property had 
also been strongly blamed; but still she 
always believed that no one was totally 
devoid of some redeeming qualities, and if 
any really good influence could be ex* 
erted .... 

" How I should like to see the old gen- 
tleman !" interrupted Miss Fairleigh. "Will 
he really see no one at all ? And I do so 
long to see that curious old place, and ex- 
plore the secret rooms and passages. I 
thought you used to be there in the last 
old Mr. Delamere's time. Could you not 
tell me of some secret entrance, by which I 
could get into the house, and roam about, 
and then come suddenly upon the old man, 
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and, by putting on my most bewitching 
fimile, appeal to "his feelings in favour of 
his grand-daughter. Ah I you are laugh- 
ing at me ; but I see you do think I might 
touch the old man's heart." 

" I do certainly, if — if your intentions 
are really good," she added, after a pause, 
as she saw a momentary expression of — 
could it be malice ? — overshadow the set 
or would-be-permanent kind and disinter- 
ested expression which Clarissa seemed to 
have determined to assume. 

" Ah I you mistrust me, I see ; you 
fancy, as many do, that I must be spoilt ; 
but you know my father never indulged 
me, and yet I love him, oh I so dearly I" 
And this time real tears gUstened in her 
«yes, and she suddenly resembled him so 
strongly, that Miss Warburton longed to 
fold the beautiful girl in her arms and kiss 
those gratifying, grateful tears away. 
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" I wish I could help you to an inter- 
view with Mr. Dalton/* she then said, with 
increased kindness of manner ; " but I 
thought your mother's lady's-maid belong- 
ed to the Swindledrift family, and you 
would hear a great deal about Mr. Dal- 
ton's strange habits, and about the old 
house too, for her cousin lives with his 
old housekeeper at Delamere Hall." 

"Ah! so she does, and I am so glad 
you reminded me of it. I must go now^ 
for mamma will wonder what has become 
of me ; but you will let me come and see 
you again, dear Miss^Warburton, for I like 
you very much, and I will bring your sis- 
ter some beautiful flowers the next time I 
come," said Clarissa ; and as she rose from 
her chair, the usually haughty beauty took 
both the old maid's hands in hers, and 
gave her a most unexpected kiss. 

Susan was much gratified, yet bewilder* 
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ed, at this strange condescension, and as 
her lips reverently touched the lovely 
cheek, a vivid recollection of the long-ago 
made her feel almost faint, and tears 
started to her eyes, which seemed to blind 
her, so that she never saw Miss Fairleigh 
leave the room. So deeply absorbed by 
old memories had she become that she did 
not even hear the pony-carriage drive off, 
or her sister's murmuring animadversions 
on her rudeness in allowing the young 
beauty to leave the house without ringing 
the bell or even opening the door for her. 

"But I do not wonder," said Kitty, 
" for she is like her father. She has the 
same beautiful forehead and arched eye- 
brows, and — ah well I I suppose his auburn 
hair and those loving curls are as grey as 
yours now, and his cheek as pale." 

*' It is indeed, and much paler, too, for 
I was shocked to see how ill he looked as 
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he drove up to the door at Alton Hall. I 
hear that his health is failing, and he has 
such a bad cough that Dr. Arnold says he 
ought not to spend another Winter in 
England ; but I hope he will recover, for 
what a sad loss he would be to that beau- 
tiful girl I It gives me such pleasure to 
see that she really loves him. Miss Snooks 
says, she is sure that, if he were to die, 
Mrs. Fairleigh would certainly marry some 
great lord at once, for that she often' com- 
plains that she has thrown herself away by 
marrying such a poor man.'' 

"Well, I think he has thrown himself 
away by marrying such a silly woman ; he 
would have been much happier if " 

" Remember, dear Kitty, that is a forbid- 
den subject. But now, Kitty, tell me your 
impression ; is she sincere or not in her ex- 
pressions of affection for her school 
friend ?" 
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" I am afraid not," answered Kitty, '* but 
I cannot understand what can make her so 
curious to see old Mr. Dalton. I cannot 
believe that she really wishes that he should 
give some of his wealth to the girl who 
seems to have deprived her of her greatest 
admirer — that is, if she has heard of her 
engagement to Captain Morton." 

" Perhaps not ; I fancy she must have 
heard of it, but as usual I am disposed to 
see the brightest side, and hope that her 
mind will eventually become in harmony 
with her most lovely face." 
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CHAPTER V. 

/CLARISSA FAIRLEIGH'S unexpected 
^^ and strange visit to the old maids 
was caused by a letter she had found on the 
breakfast-table that morning. It came 
from a school-fellow who was a great friend 
of Edith Freville, as well as of the heiress 
herself, and it announced in black and 
white the startling fact that their mutual 
* 'plain friend," as Edith was called at school, 
was engaged to be married to Captain Mor- 
ton. Clarissa was not even aware that he 
had yet met her friend, and her first im- 
pulse was to disbelieve the report. 
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" It must be some mistake," she said, as 
she handed the letter to her father ; and as 
she watched his pale face while he read the 
letter, she was almost startled at the ex- 
pression of deep regret she saw depicted on 
it. " Then he wished me to accept him/' 
she thought, and a feeling of regret, strange- 
ly mingled with rage and indignation at 
what she termed the Captain's shameful 
fickleness, made her hand tremble as she 
poured out the tea. 

Her father observed it, although he had 
said nothing, but Mrs. Fairleigh was start- 
led by the changes on her daughter's coun- 
tenance, and asked her what had happened, 
Mr. Fairleigh handed the letter to his wife, 
but she exclaimed against having to read 
four pages of crossed writing, and begged 
that they would explain the bad news which 
seemed to have aroused such a strange look 
on both their faces. 
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" I hope it is good news for young Miss 
Freville," said Mr. Fairleigh; *' and her par- 
ents must be delighted with the prospect of 
such a charming husband for their daugh- 
ter, particularly as she has no fortune, and 
is not reckoned pretty. But /also was 
much charmed with your school-compan- 
ion, dear Clarissa, and admired your taste 
in having chosen her for a friend." 

Clarissa was too full of her own painful- 
ly jealous and vindictive thoughts to allow 
herself to speak, but as she was resolved to 
conceal them if possible from her father's 
keen and searching eyes, she endeavoured 
to appear calm and indifferent. Her mo- 
ther, however, was highly indignant, and 
began to abuse Captain Morton in no meas- 
ured terms; at the same time she declared 
that she was delighted to hear it, nothing 
would have induced her to countenance 
Clarissa's marriage with such a poor man. 
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" WitJh my daughter's large fortune and 
extreme beauty, she ought at least to marry 
a duke, if one could be found good enough 
for her," she afterwards said to her poor un« 
ambitious husband ; and added, " The idea 
of her throwing herself away on a needy 
captain, who happened to be quartered in 
a neighbouring town, would have been too 
bad." 

Mr. Fairleigh r^a5 poor. In spite of the 
riches his once beautiful wife possessed, he 
was a thoroughly disappointed man, for 
the consciousness that he had been per- 
suaded to desert the girl whose affections 
he had won haunted him more and more 
as years passed on, and as the advantages 
and honours that riches produce became 
less enjoyable by reason of failing health 
and spirits. His first disappointment had 
been in his wife, whose heart he fully 
imagined he had won ; for why should that 
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teautiful heiress have shown such a de- 
cided preference for him, and refused so 
many far better offers, unless she had 
really cared for him? In fact, she had 
taken no pains to conceal her preference, 
and, strange to say, the rich and somewhat 
Tulgar mother evidently encouraged her 
daughter to show this preference, and, by 
many hints that the poor child's heart was 
deeply touched, he was at last induced to 
propose. 

But the fatal words would never have 
been said if he had not received a letter 
from Susan Warburton, who had heard of 
the tempting position in which he was 
placed, and, with a Quixotic generosity 
which people pronounced absurd, declared 
that nothing would induce her to fulfil the 
engagement. In fact, she had tried to per- 
suade him there never was any, as he was 
too young three years previously to know 
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his own mind, and that she, being a year 
older, ought to have known him better, 
and that she was sure he would never be 
so happy in the comparative poverty which 
must be entailed on him, if united to her, as 
he would be with the beautiful heiress. 

This letter was written with such appa- 
rent ease as to give him the impression 
that Susan Warburton did not love him as 
deeply as he fancied he deserved, and a 
momentary pique helped to determine the 
fate of his life. But that apparently cold 
and calm letter had cost poor Susan such 
agony that a dangerous illness was the 
consequence, and her hair, which on the 
day it was written had been dark brown, 
before her recovery turned completely 

grey. 
For several years after Mr. Fairleigh's 

marriage he and his beautiful bride travelled 

abroad, and both seemed to agree, as if 
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disappointed in eaeh other, chiefly in seek- 
ing the distraction of change and the gay 
society of European capitals. But on the 
birth of their first child they returned to 
England, and Mr. Fairleigh endeavoured 
to take an interest in the large property 
his wife had inherited, and also in restoring 
an old country house of his father's. But 
his gay wife did not like the dulness of a 
country life, and took no interest in her 
place, or even in her little boy. In fact, 
she evinced some jealousy at seeing her 
husband's intense love for the noisy baby, 
and often declared that, since he had got 
that little idol, he no longer cared a bit 
for her. 

The child toas his idol. Its birth had 
seemed to him like the revival of old hap- 
piness—of hopes and joys which, since his 
fetal desertion of his first love, had totally 
passed away. He could scarcely bear the 
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precious darling out of his sight, and the 
fears he sometimes expressed lest the nurse 
should let it fall, or lest he should catch 
some of the disorders which had been fatal 
to one or two of the village children, 
awakened the laughter and ridicule of his 
wife and many of her bosom friends. But, 
unfortunately, as it occasionally happens 
in this world of trial, our worst apprehen- 
sions are at times realized ; we are wound- 
ed in the tenderest part, and the object 
taken away which we not only loved best, 
but whose existence seemed to be most 
conducive to our mental improvement and 
usefulness. In his third year the beautiful 
boy was suddenly carried off by one of 
those very maladies which his parents had 
taken such infinite pains to avert. The 
child's mother evinced more feeling than 
Mr. Fairleigh had given her credit for, and 
the sight of her real sorrow helped in some 
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measure to prevent him from sinking en- 
tirely under the fatal blow, and recalled 
him to some sense of his duty towards 
her. 

Soon afterwards a hope arose that she 
would again become a mother, and before 
the year of mourning was over, the lovely 
Clarissa was born. An only child, particu- 
larly when the parents are no longer 
young, and which must necessarily inherit 
a large fortune, is placed in a position of 
great trial. The fascination of great 
wealth is felt by even the most unworldly, 
and only a mind and disposition of a very 
high order can remain unspoilt by the 
constant admiration — the general praise 
and indulgence it receives. Of course 
Clarissa was spoilt, for even her father, 
who ought to have known better, could 
not bear to see a passing cloud on the 
child's face ; for the loss of his boy, ever 
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present to his mind, created a feeling of 
alarm lest the slightest contradiction or 
childish sorrow should hurt the darling's 
health. Every wish was gratified ; no 
money spared to procure her the least 
enjoyment, and she was so beautiful that 
the admiration expressed by all who saw 
her was genuine. The child saw this, and 
fully appreciated the adulation she re- 
ceived. 

She was not clever, and had great diffi- 
culty in learning; and therefore, at six- 
teen, Clarissa knew so much less than 
other girls of her age, that her parents be- 
came convinced of the necessity for send- 
ing her to school. There she met with a 
so-called judicious and worldly-wise school- 
mistress, who was clever enough to dis- 
cover the right way to influence the igno- 
rant girl by appealing to her vanity, and 
exciting a feeling of pride which had 

E 2 
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hitherto lain dormant in her nature. For, 
generally, spoilt children have been much 
loved, and as long as they receive genuine 
love their pride is kept in abeyance. But 
the schoolmistress succeeded in convincing 
her that she would keenly feel the dis- 
grace when she came out in the world, and 
found how inferior she was in all learning 
and accomplishments to other girls. So, 
by degrees, Clarissa began to learn, and at 
the end of two years she could sing pretty 
well, and knew just enough to enable her 
to disguise her inferiority from general 
acquaintances. Her father was enchanted 
at the progress she had made, and liberally 
remunerated the finishing schoolmistress 
for the great pains she had taken with his 
child. 

Soon afterwards Clarissa was triumph- 
antly introduced by her parents into the 
gay world, and the real admiration she 
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received, and the number of offers she 
refused, were most gratifying to the 
mother's vanity. But Mr. Fairleigh's 
anxiety for his daughter's eventual happi- 
ness was painfully awakened. Of all her 
devoted admirers there was only one to 
whose care he would willingly give his 
darling, and with a zeal only usually 
exerted by the most worldly of mammas, 
to secure a rich husband for a penniless 
daughter, did Mr. Fairleigh strive to 
assist, as he thought, the handsome and 
good, but poor. Captain Morton to win the 
heart of his rich child. He fancied that 
she preferred him to any of the others, but 
he was not so sure that her preference was 
returned, although the young man evident- 
ly admired her beauty, and seemed always 
glad to talk and dance with her. 

There was a certain Lord Armington, 
whose suit was much favoured by Mrs. 
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Fairleigh, but lie was neither well-looking 
nor attractive, and for many other reasons 
the anxious father did not encourage the 
match. When he first heard of the Cap- 
tain's engagement to Miss FreviUe he was 
inclined to be angry, and half blamed the 
young man for having evinced so much 
admiration for Clarissa; but, on further 
consideration, and from a vivid recollection 
of various scenes, when he had purposely 
placed the young people together, he began 
to exonerate him entirely, and resolved to 
greet him with his usual kindness the next 
time they met. 

Not so the mother. Although she was 
secretly glad that an obstacle to her 
favourite plan was removed, she was indig- 
nant with the Captain, and declared she 
would never speak to him again ; until her 
daughter, with flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes, declared that she was very glad to 
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hear of " dear Edith's engagement/' and 
she was resolved to treat them both with 
marked kindness, if Edith would still fulfil 
her promise of coming to her birthday ball. 

Mr. Fairleigh was puzzled, and could not 
quite understand his daughter; he half 
dreaded, yet would not acknowledge to 
himself, that she was not sincere. If she 
could reaUy bear the disappointment, or 
rather mortification, without anger or 
jealousy, his pride in her would be far 
greater ; but those splendid eyes seemed to 
emit flashes of fiery defiance, although 
partially veiled by her long, downcast 
lashes, while her lips smiled with their 
usual sweetness. 

"And the mouth, far more than the 
eyes, denote the temper and disposition," 
he thought, with a slight feeling of renewed 
hope. 

He was right, as a general rule, but if 
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he had ever tried to act a part himself, he 
would find it much easier to control the 
expression of the mouth than it is to make 
the eyes suddenly speak a language which 
the heart cannot dictate. So Clarissa's 
eyes remained downgast, and tears, which 
soon flowed, continued for some time still 
more to veil their expression. 

" Poor darhng !" said her mother, " pray 
don't take that man's base desertion to 
heart. Come, remember we promised to 
call at Marsden Hall to-day, and " 

"No; I would rather drive myself out 
in the pony-carriage, and go to see some of 
the poor people in the village." 

" Shall I come with you ?" inquired Mr. 
Fairleigh, as he took her hand and kissed 
it. 

"No, please, dear papa; I would rather 
be alone to-day," she said, as she nestled 
her head for a moment on his bosom with 
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a sob, and then hastily left the room. 

** Now I hope you wiU no longer oppose 
Lord Armington's advances, for really I 
have seen no one else I should like her to 
marry What! — ^you shake your head 
stiU !" 

"You forget there is Mr. Lethbridge, 
Captain Morton's friend, who I am certain 
is really in love with her, only he was with- 
held by seeing her preference for Captain 
Morton." 

* 

" A poor man, with actually nothing but 
his pay ! Now, Mr. Fairleigh, I tell you 
fairly, if you make my daughter marry 
a pauper, I will not leave her a penny. 
There! And you know it is all in my 
own power, and if I choose to die and 
leave it all away, neither you nor Clarissa 
would inherit a sixpence.'' 

Mr. Fairleigh well knew that this was 
the case, for he had himself suggested this 
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to her guardians in the before-marriage 
days, when he still hoped that the beauti- 
ful girl cared for him, and possessed a 
heart which might in time help to remedy 
the effects of a very bad education. He 
took no notice of her threat, but said, 
quietly, 

"Very true; but remember that Mr. 
Lethbridge's family is one of the oldest in 
shire, and he has every quality " 

" Quahty, indeed ! What should we 
care for quality, if we get real rank ?" in- 
terrupted Mrs. Fairleigh, whose occasional 
jumble in the use of words sometimes be- 
trayed her parents' origin, and her own 
very inferior education. " Quality, indeed !'' 
she added, taking breath ; " but, as my dear 
pa used to say, ' Give me quantity, no need 
to be particular as to quality.' Now I am 
determined Clarissa shall belong to the 
downright aristocracy. She shall have a 
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coronet on her carriage — strawberry-leaves 
if possible, as I heard Lady Seymour say 
that her daughter says the strawberry-leaf 
is better than balls ; and didn't I wonder 
what she meant at the time, but I wouldn't 
betray myself, and so I said, 'Yes, and 
hautboys are the best kind of strawberries 
by far;' whereupon there was such a laugh, 
and they praised me for my wit, and 'twas 
only long afterwards I found I had reaUy 
said a witty thing, and that in saying haut- 
boys I meant dukes, or boys of highest 
degree. But you're not attending to me» 
I might as well speak to the table. You 
never care to hear me talk." And, with 
these words, the offended lady flounced 
out of the room, and went to prepare for 
the drive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A WEEK had elapsed since Edith Pre- 
-^^ ville's fate had become fixed, and 
^very day seemed to have increased her 
happiness, although she had not seen Cap- 
tain Morton since. Some pressing busi- 
ness connected with his regiment had 
obliged him to leave Minsterton for the 
dep6t at Sandbaye, and would detain him 
there more than ten days ; and then it was 
arranged that he should come and stay at 
Freville Court for a few days. Although 
full of joy, the week glided away in no 
time, and yet the seven days of the one be- 
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fore, passed in his presence, seemed as 
if they comprised her whole life. 

On her return home after the eventful 
morning, every familiar object looked more 
beautiful ; an increased charm, a new sense 
of the beauties of nature, and of her own 
home, seemed to have been developed in 
that short week of her absence from it. 
The sunbeams seemed to dance more 
cheerily in the clear stream at the bottom 
of the garden ; the varying lights and sha- 
dows on the distant hills seemed to disclose 
blue dells and purple heathery rocks, un- 
noticed before. 

Edith was unconsciously learning the 
great truth that, so far from real love being 
self-absorbing, it enlarges the mind and 
creates a new power to discover and enjoy 
"whatsoever things are lovely." How the 
grey stone of the old Hall, with its vener- 
able time-stained patches of moss, the mag- 
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nolia which covered the south front and 
overshadowed the ancient porch; the quaint- 
ly-clipped yew-trees in the western terraced 
gardens, and the carved balustrades and 
rows of steps ; and the small bowling-green 
at the lower end — all unaltered from the 
time of Elizabeth; the graceful peacock 
perched on the old sun-dial; the sweet 
lavender hedges which surrounded the 
flower-beds ; and lower down, the square 
Norman tower of the village church rising 
amid a clump of fine oaks ; and here and 
there the pointed gables of some old high- 
roofed cottage ; — all these familiar objects 
seemed almost new in their beauty to 
Epith's enchanted eyes. 

The sound of old Peggy's horn, as she 
brought the letters to the door, seemed to 
echo a pleasant harmony around, and the 
old dame looked so pleased to see her at 
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home again, that she ran and heartily shook 
her hand. 

" Oh ! then, I be right glad to see you 
back. And look here, if I haven't agot a 
letter here for the mistress from her father. 
'Tis more than two years come Michaelmas 
since I brought one from he. I do hope 
it's good news. They say angels' visits is 
far between — not that I ever seed any ; and 
when the last letter came — 'tis almost three 
years since I brought e'er a one before — 
and, says I, my eyes '11 be dim afore I gets 
another to bring them ; yet I could read 
this direction. The Lord be praised for 
sparing my sight so long !" 

Edith's hand trembled as she took the 
letter, for the very idea of her grandfather 
always excited her most painfully. From 
earliest childhood he had been a mystery, 
awaking a mixture of dread, and yet long- 
ing to see him. His apparent aversion to 
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herself sometimes filled her with dismay, 
and she often found herself praying even 
in her dreams. Her greatest longing and 
prayer was that he might some day look 
kindly upon her — she would give anything 
to win his love. And his old place, Dela- 
mere Hall, her dear mother s sad home, 
was always a most absorbing object of 
interest. She longed to explore the secret 
rooms and the old passages, through which 
her grandmother had escaped, and the long 
galleries and tapestry rooms, more than 
she had ever been able to do during the 
few stiff visits when her mother had taken 
her to see her grandfather. His gloomy 
face had frightened, and yet fascinated 
her, and seemed afterwards to haunt her 
like some fearful ghost, which obliged her 
by some strange fascination to rivet her 
gaze on him. As she now looked on the 
outside of the letter addressed to her 
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mother, a new feeling of liope was awakened 
by the recollection of her betrothed, and 
the words formed themselves in her mind, 
" He must, he certainly wiU like him, for 
who could look with such cold sternness 
on him?^^ Thus the dread cloud of her 
life would be lightened — ^the being who 
had exerted such a strange influence over 
her vivid imagination would become soft- 
ened towards them all ; and he might even 
learn to love her poor-mother, whose long- 
ing prayer was, she well knew, for a recon- 
ciliation with her mysteriously-offended 
father. 

In the first hours of awakened love, a 
woman naturally endues the object of her 
affection with every power, and almost ex- 
pects miracles to be performed by him. 

Her grandfather's was the only letter 
old Peggy brought, for in those days let- 
ters were scarce, and so long was the road 
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that London letters, if posted the day 
before, only reached Freville Court late in 
the evening. So Edith ran with it to her 
mother's little oriel boudoir, in a state of 
extreme excitement. 

"Oh! mamma," she cried, "let me hear, 
do let me see what grandfather says !" 

" I wonder you remember his hand- 
writing," said Mrs. Freville, as she broke 
the seal, " it is so long since we have had a 
letter from him." 

Edith did not peep at the contents, but 
she anxiously watched her mother's face, to 
see what impression the letter produced. 
As on former occasions^, she saw it must 
contain bad news, but there was now a 
look of anger on her mother's face, which 
surprised and puzzled her. 

"It is not true," said Mrs. Freville, as she 
finished the letter. " He cannot really be- 
lieve it. He says that reports have reached 
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his ears tliat George lias been extravagant 
at college, that your dear brother has 

s 

actually got into debt, and is borrowing 
money. There, you may read what he 
says. And now I must answer this letter, 
and also tell him of your engagement, my 
darling chUd. I am afraid that some of 
his worthless servants have spread these 
reports about George, for some sinister 
purpose of their own. Tell old Peggy to 
wait — she must take my letter to the 
post." 

* ' And win you not ask grandpapa to see 
us?" 

" That I will, my child ; but I fear, as 
before, it will be of no use. However, it 
is possible he may have some curiosity to 
see — stay, this is Tuesday — if he should 
write directly he gets it, we might receive 
his letter on Friday." 

^* And that is the day Captain Morton is 

f2 
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to come ! So we may be able to go over 
to Delamere Hall one day next week.** 

To visit Delamere Tvith him ! — ^what 
visions of bliss this idea called forth in 
Edith's mind, as she held the precious let- 
ter in her hand, and ran to stop Peggy 
before she indulged herself in reading it ! 

Edith's short life had hitherto been so 
prosperous, and her own temper and dis- 
position had given both herself and others 
so little trouble, that she scarcely knew 
what real sorrow was. Her sole anxiety, 
her only dread, was connected with the 
idea of her mothers sad youth, her 
estrangement from her eccentric father — 
"the cruel old miser," as she had often 
heard him called, though never in her 
mother's presence, for no one would ven- 
ture to breathe a word against him to his 
pale, stately daughter. Mrs. Freville had 
always spoken of her father with the 
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greatest respect, and the first prayer she 
had taught her little girl to pronounce 
was for "dear grandpapa." And Edith 
had always continued to pray for him with 
wondering veneration and love — thus con- 
necting his image with her holiest thoughts ; 
and even this cruel letter, which contained 
such severe blame of her brother's sup- 
posed misconduct, and threats of disin- 
heriting his only grandson, failed to damp 
her joy. 

• "If he will but see us^^ (meaning, of 
course, the "him" who must please and 
fascinate everybody), " all will be right, 
and my mother will be happy at last. 
Everybody must be happy." There is no 
room, no place for the idea of any sorrow 
during youth's first days of successful 
love. 

What a " Sonntags-kind," as her German 
teacher called her at school, she felt con- 
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scious of being ! — ^for slie was not so ab- 
sorbed in her happiness as to be forget- 
fully ungrateful, or to cease wondering at 
the goodness of God for showering such 
blessings on her head. 

And now it was the day he was to come^ 
and the excitement of expectation became 
almost painfully intense. She looked at 
herself in the glass oftener than she had 
ever done before, and had some strange 
misgivings about her dress. " But then I 
am so plain," she thought, " that it could 
not be my face he liked, and, therefore, 
perhaps it does not signify." But she 
gave another look, just to see if the folds 
of her plain white dress set right, and the 
bows of her blue sash were not tumbled. 
In doing so, she caught an involuntary 
sight of her radiant face, and the glossy 
ringlets of her brown hair, and she was 
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almost startled to find she was not so ugly 
as she had imagined. 

" Well, I suppose it is because he cares 
for it," she thought, ^' that I seem to like 
it better than I did. And am I growing 
less plain ?" she added, as the joyous ex- 
pression of her dancing eyes almost startled 
her. " It is his face, too — the one he has 
chosen — actually preferred to all the pretty 
faces in this beautiful happy world." And 
a new feeling, a kind of wondering respect, 
made her examine all her features with a 
less adversely prejudicial scrutiny than she 
had ever done before. 

The fortunate girl had always been 
loved. The only daughter of an ancient 
family, which had lived and reigned for 
many centuries over the little primitive 
village from which it derived its name, 
with an unvarying, benevolent sway, had 
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from babyhood shared with her only bro- 
ther the delighted idolatry of all the cot- 

ft 

tagers around. She had been brought up, 
as generations before had been, in this 
most unexclusive intimacy with all the vil- 
lage, and early learnt to share in all their 
joys and sorrows, and to be the joyous 
dispenser of her parents' bounty towards 
the sick and poor. Of course she was 
loved, but, with the truthful instinct which 
often belongs more especially to the poor 
and unlearned, she had never been flat- 
tered. Almost the first thing she remem- 
bered hearing in the cottages from the 
smiling lips of the old dames, after their 
" God bless the young miss !" was, " But 
she is not so well-favoured as the Squire,*' 
or "she'll never have her mother's comely 
face. She'll be like her great-grandfather, 
which had his nose turned up, as lays on 
the old monument with his hands clasped, 
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in marble, for all the world as if lie was 
praying for us all still ; and I often says to 
Jenny, ' Maybe lie is ;' for he was a good 
man, and founded them there almshouses 
at Stonecross. Ah 1 the family was richer 
then — more's the pity 'tain't so now ; but 
we all prays that the mistress's father — ^the 
old miser — will leave all the Delamere 
'states to we (we beg pardon, but granny 
always used to say in the old times we was 
always like one family), and then the Fre- 
villes will be as rich as ever again." 

The effect of such often-repeated words 
as these was enhanced by the sight of the 
old monument, which she could see from 
her father's pew. She had often watched 
the profile of the turned-up nose, till she 
fancied the rather large nostrils dilated, 
while the full lips (decidedly like her own) 
seemed to smile, and the large marble 
forehead had such a peaceful, kind expres- 
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sion, that it made her feel happier when 
she gazed on it, and tended to reconcile 
her to her own want of beauty. 

Captain Morton was to come by the 
mail-coach that brought the letters to the 
nearest town, and her father had driven in 
the gig to fetch him. Of course she was 
walking on the south terrace, which com- 
manded a view of the turnpike road for 
some distance to the left, and she could 
not help listening attentively for the sound 
of wheels, which might be heard before the 
carriage became visible. Already she had 
experienced some little disappointments; 
one time it was the butcher's cart, another 
a load of hay, and then Miss Snook's pony- 
carriage, which was worse still, for that 
lady would stop at the corner of the road 
to have a little talk with her young friend. 
Edith felt aware that she was selfishly an- 
noyed with the good old lady, and devoutly 
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hoped she would go away before he came^ 

" Tve just been to Stamsfield, to see if 
there was a letter from Susan Warburton, 
for old Peggy walks so very slow that I 
get my letters too late to answer them,'^ 
said Miss Snooks. 

" Had the post come in, then ?' inquired 
Edith. 

" Yes, half an hour ago ; but there was 
only one for this place, and I saw your 
father reading it. He was just getting 
into his gig as I drove off, so I suppose he 
will be back soon. Good-bye, my dear ; I 
must be off, or Nelly wiU be waiting tea 
for me.'' 

"Was papa alone?" inquted Edith, with a 
deep blush, which, had Miss Snooks seen it> 
might have set her wondering ; but she had 
driven off. And then Mr. Freville, alone 
in his gig, became visible in the distance. 

" Oh ! what can have happened ?" thought 
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Edith, as she turned pale with dread and 
disappointment. 

She ran down the terrace steps, and out 
at the old front gateway on the highroad. 
Her father drove more quickly as he saw 
her advance, and held up a letter, while he 
called out, 

"AU right, my child — ^it was unavoid- 
able ; his mother was taken iU suddenly, 
and he was obliged to start off last night 
for Scotland. Here, read his letter ; it is 
to you, but when I saw ' immediate' on the 
cover, I thought it better to open it at 
once." 

She had received several delightful 
letters from him during the past ten days, 
and always ran with them to her own room, 
to read them alone. But her impatience 
was so great to ascertain the cause of this 
sad disappointment, that she devoured 
the contents of this letter upon the spot, 
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while her father looked on her speaking^ 
countenance, and read the strange mixture 
of regret and anxiety, joy and hope. Her 
abiding expression, after she had finished 
reading, was one of trustful hope, which 
her father saw with heartfelt pleasure. 

" That's right, my dear child, you wiU 
bear the disappointment, and it is a great 
one ; you will bear it as you ought — I knew 
you would ;" and he kissed away the tears 
which began to dim her eyes. " Now we 
will go and show the letter to your 
mamma." 

" But do not let me^-do not ask me to 
go to Clarissa's ball, unless he comes back 
in time, papa. I cannot really. But I am 
afraid mamma does not like the idea of my 
not going." 

"No, and she is right too. Well, we 
will talk about it to-morrow." 

Edith's first impulse after her engage- 
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ment had been to shrink from the idea of 
Clarissa's ball, where she was to make her 
debut in society ; but on reflection she be- 
came convinced this was wrong. But now 
that he would probably not be able to go, 
the repugnance she had felt at first, return- 
ed tenfold, and she ventured to hint to her 
mother that she hoped her father would 
not be annoyed if she were to express this 
reluctance. 

A few words, however, from her simple 
but right-minded mother, showed Edith 
that she was again wrong ; that, as she had 
promised her friend Clarissa to go, it might 
look mistrustful, and as if she fancied 
her presence would be less welcome since 
her engagement to a man who had 
been one of the heiress's greatest ad- 
mirers. 

The day after this conversation, a very 
kind letter came from Clarissa, expressing 
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her sincere joy at the prospect of her 
" dear Edith's " marriage with a man who 
she felt convinced would make her happy, 
and adding that she was sure she was fit- 
ted to be a soldier's wife. 

*' You would not mind," wrote Clarissa 
in conclusion, "the noisy dulness of garri- 
son towns, nor the long journeys by sea 
and land, to Canada or the Antipodes; 
above all, darling, I know you are not jeal- 
ous, and you won't mind the pretty girls 
and the officers' young wives flirting with 
your handsome husband." 

" Should not I ?" thought Edith, who, 
though saying and thinking that it was a 
very kind letter, did not feel quite so happy 
after she had read it. Why, she could not 
understand, unless it was because it re- 
minded her more forcibly that she must 
leave her own home and friends, and live 
chiefly among strangers. "And besides, 
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is it true," thought she, " that I am not 
jealous ?" 

Then she began to think and study her 
own disposition more keenly than she had 
ever done before, as she walked alone on 
the south terrace that fine July evening, 
with the letter in her hand. The ball was 
to take place at the end of the next week, 
and they were to go to it from the same 
friend's home (Mrs. Bevan's), where she 
had lately passed that happy week which 
ended in the unexpected proposal. 

Mrs. Bevan was a rich widow, with no 
daughter or children of her own, but who 
enjoyed, perhaps, all the more imdertaking 
the ofl&ce of chaperon to all the young 
ladies she could collect. Of course she 
was called a match-maker, because some 
marriages had resulted from parties given 
at her house, and among persons whom she 
had introduced to each other. But she 
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stoutly maintained that she never en- 
deavoured to bring about those results ; 
that her only object was to see young people 
happy and amused, and that she derived 
much personal enjoyment from the en- 
deavour to make her home pleasant to 
others. But the fact is that the sort of 
pleasant atmosphere produced by a good- 
humoured and lively presence often gene- 
rates among the guests the kind of har- 
monious spirit which conduces to love. It 
helps to put people in good-humour with 
themselves and others, and makes them see 
everything through a rosy medium. 

Mrs. Sevan's place was about ten miles 
from the Fairleighs', and she had filled her 
house so full that four carriages were re- 
quired to take the party to the ball. 

Captain Morton had written to Edith on 
his arrival at his mother's house in Scot- 
land, to say that he unfortunately found 
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that her illness was even more serious than 
she had led him to expect, and he feared 
that it would be impossible for him to 
return in time for Mrs. Fairleigh's ball, 
but that he hoped Edith would go to it, as 
he was certain her mother would wish it, 
and she must try to enjoy it as much as 
possible; and that his friend, Mr. Leth- 
bridge, had begged him to engage her for 
the first dance. 

" It was a very kind — ^yes, a beautiful, 
delightful letter !" she repeated to herself 
several times, and yet, somehow, it did not 
make her so happy as his preceding letters 
had done. Why? Because it did not 
specify any time for his return ? Not 
exactly, though of course that was disap- 
pointing, but she would rather he had not 
expressed a wish that she should go to the 
ball in his absence. And why did she wish 
him to be jealous of her ? That would be 
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very wrong indeed. Or was it because he 
said that Clarissa had written to congratu- 
late him, and to hope that he would per- 
suade her to come to the ball ? Yes, she 
must — she felt she must — decidedly be of 
a jealous disposition, for she certainly did 
not like the idea of Clarissa writing to him. 
So she worked herself up into a little fit 
of self-reproach, and determined to be 
fonder than ever of Clarissa, and not in- 
dulge in any foolish or jealous fancies. 

She had not yet seen Mr. Lethbridge, 
and therefore she was glad to hear that he 
was to be among the guests they would 
meet at Mrs. Be van's house ; for she could 
talk to him unrestrainedly, as a friend of 
her betrothed. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

" TTT^O is that wonderfully handsome 
• ' man ? There ! see — he is going 
to be our vis-a-vis^ I suppose, with that 
plain girl," inquired Lord Armington of 
Clarissa Fairleigh, as they took their stand 
at the head of the room, to open the ball. 

" Plain ! — do you call her plain ? That's 
my greatest friend, Edith Freville.*' 

" But the man — I asked who the hand- 
some man is." 



"Mr. Lethbridge — ^well, I suppose he 
is," said Clarissa, with an air of what ap- 
peared to the sharp little peer an expres- 
sion of assumed indifference. "But you 
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see that he does not appear to think his 
partner plain, and he is evidently deter- 
minedto make himself agreeable to her. She 
is engaged to be married to his great 
friend, Captain Morton, who is detained in 
Scotland." 

"You don't mean to say that girl is 
engaged to be married ?" 

*' Yes, and yet this is her first ball. She 
is quite a child — a simple, good little 
thing, but " 

" No air — no toumure at aU. What can 
the attraction be ? — riches ?'* 

" Quite the reverse. She will have no- 
thing." 

" And yet this friend of her betrothed 
looks as if he were quite ready to fall in 
love with her too." 

" Yes, he seems to be regularly making 
up to her. It is strange," said Clarissa, 
with an air of pique, which, though she 
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tried to appear indifferent, was not lost on 
the observant peer's shrewd little eyes. 

At the close of the dance Lord Arming- 
ton asked to be introduced to the " plain 
girl," and engaged her for the next qua- 
drille, to Clarissa's great surprise, as he had 
just declared he hated dancing, and did not 
intend to dance with anyone but herself 
that evening. He was a bad waltzer, she 
knew, but, being the best parti in the room, 
she had promised to dance the first valse 
and all the quadrilles with him. Mr. 
Lethbridge was a capital waltzer, and her 
ambiguous feelings towards Edith were not 
rendered more pleasant by seeing him glid- 
ing round with that " dear friend," whose 
graceful little figure showed to great 
advantage with her handsome partner, and 
even Lord Armington declared that she 
looked almost pretty. 

"For her face," he said, "has such a 
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thoroughly happy expression — not very 
complimentary to her absent betrothed, I 
should think." 

As he said this, they passed near a glass, 
and Clarissa caught sight of her own face,, 
and was surprised to see the troubled, angry 
expression which almost seemed to mar her 
transcendent beauty. 

" Strange that, with all my beauty and 
fortune, I don't seem to be able to inspire 
love," she thought ; and, though she tried 
to laugh and look happy, a feeling of 
depression and disappointment appeared 
to cast a gloom over the brilliant ball- 
room. 

"I know I waltzed very badly," said 
Lord Armington, as the dance ended ; *' so 
it is impossible that you could look so hap- 
py as your friend does after her triumph- 
ant exhibition with the handsome man. 
You are going to dance the next with him, 
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I know, so I shall come and feast my 
eyes ; and, like the poor gamin at the door 
of a French restaurant, who ate his crust 
of bread amid the savoury odours of the 
good dishes, and tried to imagine it was 
really flavoured by them, so I intend to 
bask in the smiles you will lavish on him, 
and try not to be jealous of them." 

So saying, he tenderly pressed her ami, 
with a look of humble adoration. She 
said to herself, " I wonder whether he 
really cares for me ?" 

There were not many grandees at the 
ball, although it was numerously attended, 
for there happened to be no families of 
rank in the immediate neighbourhood ; and 
Mrs. Fairleigh had not succeeded in her 
endeavours to get into *'high society" in 
London during the one season she passed 
there. For it was much more exclusive in 
those days than it is now. Then riches, 
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and even rank, were less sought for than 
agreeability ; and, in spite of her beauty 
and riches, Mrs. Fairleigh had met with 
many rebuffs. In her bitter disappoint- 
ment, she gave up the fine large house 
they had bought in Park Lane, and vowed 
she would never return there again. Mr. 
Fairleigh was not sorry for this decision, 
for he had neither health nor spirits to 
assist in her endeavour to get into fashion- 
able society, even had he been inclined to 
do so ; and he infinitely preferred a country 
life. But Mrs. Fairleigh's ambition to be- 
come one of the fashionable set of the day 
had been so stimulated by her failure that 
she determined her daughter at all events 
should belong to it ; and, as Lord Arming- 
ton was the only marriageable peer she had 
met with, she was determined Claris^ 
should become his wife. '* As her mother, 
they could not be rude to me," she often 
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repeated to herself, for iinf ortunatelj self 
was still her chief thought. 

She felt sure, as did Clarissa herself 
that the young peer wa& resolved to pro- 
pose; and at that moment Clarissa was 
trying to make up her mind whether she 
would accept him or not. Perhaps he 
read her thoughts, and resolved to be 
cautious, and not to hasten the moment 
of decision. He watched her attentively 
during the evening, and perhaps discovered 
more of her secret thoughts and feelings 
than she knew herself. The result of his 
observation was a conviction that she was 
plotting something against that simple 
child who, he fancied, had supplanted her 
in the good graces of the only man she 
had seemed to care for ; and he saw that 
this feeling was increased by the visible 
attentions of the handsome officer to this 
simple girl. He saw that she was so ab- 
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sorbed by this that she scarcely thought 
of him at all. 

It was a pity that Clarissa did not hear 
the conversation which passed between her 
friend and Mr. Lethbridge, for she would 
have been agreeably surprised to find that 
it was almost entirely about herself. She 
had received Edith on her arrival with 
marked kindness, kissed her most affec- 
tionately, and Edith actually saw the tears 
glisten in her lovely eyes as she wished 
her joy. So that all misgiving had passed 
away, and Edith's sole anxiety was that 
her dear friend might find a husband 
worthy of her, and that she might be a» 
happy as herself. She saw that Mr. Leth- 
bridge admired Clarissa's beauty, and, 
knowing Captain Morton's high opinion of 
his merits, she fervently hoped that he 
would learn to love her friend as much a& 
she thought she deserved to be loved. So 
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she related to him many little traits of her 
apparent kindness when at school, and 
sought out in her mind for every- proof 
that she was as good as beautiful. 

" She is not naturally very clever," con- 
tinued Edith ; " and could not learn easily, 
but that is not her fault; and when we 
remember how everybody has tried to spoil 
her from earliest childhood, it seems to me 
quite miraculous that she should be so 
totally unspoUt." 

''Are you quite sure of that? Look at her 
now," said Mr. Lethbridge, as they came in 
sight of her in the conservatory. It was a 
momentary expression, and the angry look 
changed into one of deep affection and plea- 
sure as she and Lord Armington passed 
near. She laid her hands on Edith's shoul- 
der with a soft caressing touch, which even 
convinced Mr. Lethbridge at the time of 
her sincere affection for the young girl. 
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" Do ask her to waltz with you again/^ 
said Edith, after they reached the ball-room. 
*' It was such a beautiful sight to see you 
waltz together just now. I never saw such 
perfect waltzing in my life." 

" Well, as this is your first ball you can- 
not have seen much waltzing." 

"No, but I cannot imagine anything 
more perfect. Now do ask her — ^here, let 
us follow her — this way." 

" She is sure to be engaged," said Mr. 
Lethbridge, who would most gladly have 
danced with Clarissa again, for he had al- 
ways been fascinated by her beauty, and 
only refrained from showing the admira- 
tion she inspired by unwillingness to in- 
trude on her, or to distract her attention 
from his friend Captain Morton. And now 
that the latter was engaged toEdith, whose 
simple charms he fully appreciated, he could 
not help thinking that if Clarissa could 
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really care for him lie miglit make her much, 
happier than the spendthrift peer, who 
wished of course to obtain her fortune. 

So he followed Edith's pleasant advice, 
and Clarissa promised him the last waltz, as 
she was engaged for all the intermediate 
ones. As Edith did not know many peo- 
ple at the ball, and as there was no other 
young lady Mr. Lethbridge cared to dance 
with, they were together most of the 
time, and were often joined by Mr. Fair- 
leigh, who took part in their conversation 
with much interest, and was delighted to 
hear the praise given to his child by her 
little school friend, and still more pleased 
that the only man in the room he hoped his 
daughter would learn to care for, should 
hear these expressions of genuine admira- 
tion. They stood near each other during 
the last waltz — that pale anxious father 
^nd the happy young betrothed, and Lord 
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Armington's quick little eyes read the 
thouglits of both with something approach- 
ing to dismay, for he saw that they both 
hoped and wished for a match which Would 
destroy his own hopes, or rather determin- 
ation, for he was fully resolved to marry the 
heiress, in spite of all obstacles. 

" But I know the mother is on my side, 
and she is a determined woman, who would 
stick at nothing," he thought, as he has- 
tened to make himself agreeable to that 
lady, and to put her on her guard against 
his two enemies and his handsome young 
rival. 

The ball was over, the last carriage was 
driving away as Clarissa passed through 
the deserted rooms, where early sunbeams 
already penetrated amid the expiring can- 
dles and faded flowers, giving a ghastly 
look of cold reality to all surrounding ob- 
jects, which to some minds has the melan- 
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choly effect of dispelling pleasant illusions. 
It had been a most successful ball, everyone 
said, and she had received no end of ad- 
miration ; and yet a feeling very like disap- 
pointment crept over her as she shivered in 
the morning breezes, on the way to her 
bed-room. 

" Are all balls to be like this ? and what 
else, what will ever make me feel really 
happy ? Oh, how I envy Edith, who is al- 
ways joyous ! She was happy before, and 
now she has obtained what even I, with all 
my charms and riches, almost wish for in 
vain. And what if I become a peer's wife, 
and a really great lady of the world — what 
is there more to be had ? what shall I gain ? 
Nothing — it would all be froth and non- 
sense. No, J could never be happy with 
that ugly man — never ; and yet — is there 
no alternative — no one I could really love, 
if he would really care for me ?" 
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At that moment the handsome face of 
Mr. Lethbridge seemed to rise before her, 
with an attractive distinctness which gave 
to her features, as she passed the look- 
ing-glass, a most joyous smile. She 
read in her features an expression she 
had never seen before, which reminded 
her of Edith's happy and reposeful look. 
Then she remembered his conversation — 
how much more interesting it had been than 
the flattering adulation of her other part- 
ners; the more she thought of him, the 
happier she felt ; and when she sat down 
at her own dressing-table, her maid Bessie 
Swindledrif t exclaimed : 

"Oh, Miss, how much you must have 
enjoyed your ball, for never did I see you 
look so happy before !" 

" On the contrary, I felt quite disappoint- 
ed, and thought it, on the whole, much less 
pleasant than I expected," 
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" Well, to be sure, it must be a grand 
thing to be a fine lady like you, for no- 
thing don't seem to come up to what you 
expected. But, Miss, IVe got a piece of 
news for you. Cousin Mary came here 
from Delamere Hall, to help us with the 
ladies' cloaks and tickets, and she says Mrs. 
and Miss Freville are expected to call there 
on Thursday — ^leastways Mrs. Freville has 
written to the old gentleman, to say she's 
acoming to call." 

" And your cousin Sarah read the letter, 
I suppose, before it reached old Mr. Dalton ? 
And do you think they will allow him to 
be seen ?" 

'* Not if they can help it, I do s'pose ; 
but Mrs. Freville's old nurse, who knows 
all the odd ways in and out, is in the village 
where they're staying now at Mrs. Bevan's, 
and maybe if they can't get in at the front 
door they'll try some other, for they say 
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Miss Edith has set her heart on seeing her 
grandfather, and she'll never rest till she 
gets to him." 

'^ And your cousin is as determined she 
shall not, I suppose ? Is she afraid the 
girl who has contrived to fascinate the 
flighty Captain will captivate her old 
grandfather, and induce him to leave her 
the fortune they wish to possess ?" 

" Well, Miss, in course they don't like to 
be interfered with, and consider they has 
claims on the man they nursed through 
such a dangerous illness, and was deserted, 
so to say, by all his own relations." 

" But I suppose they took good care not 
to let his friends know that he was ill ?" 

" I can't say, but I know who will make 
a better use on it than them prigs, or 
that prim Miss Freville, what had the im- 
perence to look shocked at something such 
a great lady as your Ladyship, as is to be^ 
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said. I saw her face in the glass that night 
in this very room." 

" Was it what I said about Lord Arming- 
ton? Did I let out before her that I 
thought he Hked me ?" 

" Yes, and that you thought it would be 
good fun if he were to propose ; and as in 
course so it must, and why did the like of 
her plain face grudge such a beauty and 
rich lady as you a little amusement ? Didn't 
I think at the time, when I saw her imper- 
ence, that I knowed what would make her 
and her pale-faced mother jump in their 
skins ! She an heiress indeed, or her 
brother either ! If ever they get an acre of 
the old lands, my name's not Swindledrift!" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

rpHE result of this conversation was an 
-*- increased feeling of dislike and jeal- 
ousy, which determined Clarissa more than 
ever to repeat the fatal words, ** He shall 
never marry Edith !" 

As she lay down to sleep, her heart was 
so full of her projects of revenge on the 
innocent victim of her jealous dislike, that 
the happy thoughts called up in her mind be- 
fore, by the thought of Charles Lethbridge, 
were forgotten. But fortunately for her 
after-life, sleep, as it sometimes beneficially 
does, changed the current of her ideas, and 
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the most bKssful dream that had ever 
visited her slumbers seemed to transport 
her to some far happier world than this. 
Charles Lethbridge's conversation of the 
preceding evening was carried on amid the 
most lovely scenery she had ever beheld, 
where the sweetest odours were wafted 
from flowers of hues moi'e lovely than 
this earth ever produced; melodious 
sounds seemed to pervade the atmosphere 
like echoes of his harmonious voice, and 
gorgeous flowers appeared to grow beneath 
his step. 

I have observed that dreams sometimes 
influence our destiny in this strange world. 
Of course they are in a great measure the re- 
sult of our preponderating waking thoughts, 
for their effect is often to intensify our 
feelings or wishes to such a degree as to 
determine our fate. A young friend of 
mine had an admirer whom she did not 
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care miicli abont, and had determined in 
her own mind to refuse him if he should 
regularly propose. Soon afterwards she 
left the neighbourhood, and neither saw 
nor heard about him, when suddenly one 
night she dreamt of him, and he seem- 
ed so charming and agreeable that she felt 
quite in love with him. When she awoke, 
the feeling still remained so strongly that 
she was astonished at her former indiffer- 
ence. Soon afterwards she met him again, 
and the result was, they married, and 
" lived happy ever after." 

It -vdks late when Clarissa awoke, and in 
such a blissful frame of mind that she 
tried to sleep again, that the dream might 
be continued ; but her endeavour was frus- 
trated by Susan, who came in with the 
notes and letters, and her morning cup of 
tea. This interruption she might probably 
have disregarded, had she not caught a 
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glimpse of one of the letters, and recognised 
Captain Morton's writing. 

" Here, give them to me, and pull up that 
blind ; so now you may go away, and mind 
you tell them I shall not appear at break- 
fast, and don*t wish to be disturbed on any 
account till I ring for you. — I could not see 
Lord Armington," she thought ; for in her 
present state of mind, under the impression 
and powerful influence of her dream, she 
must refuse him ; " but," she added, after 
a moment's thought, "he must not know 
this ; I must keep him on, to frighten Charles 
Lethbridge, and so scheme to veil my de- 
sign on Captain Morton. I must encourage 
the ugly peer a little. What an actress I 
must become 1 and yet how shall I ever 
disguise my feelings towards Edith from 
those searching, splendid eyes that seem 
to read one through and through?" she 
mentally said, for she instinctively felt 
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that if he were aware of her hateful and 
vindictive feeling towards Edith, he would 
not love her. " What must she do ? But 
he need never know it, if I am very cau- 
tious. No one shall know." 

She then looked at her watch, and found 
it was later than she had expected. She 
threw aside the other letters, and, after 
reading the one from Captain Morton, she 
hastily rose, locked her door, and, slipping 
on her quilted satin dressing-gown, sat 
down at her writing-*able. For a few mo- 
ments she pondered deeply, as she held her 
pen over a dainty little sheet of ornamented 
paper. At last she began, but it seemed a 
diJBScult letter to write, and the expression 
impressed onherfacebyherthoughts seemed 
to mar its beauty. There was a long glass 
on the right side, which reflected her beau- 
tiful figure, and the profusion of golden 
hair that flowed over her shoulders ; but 
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as she was pondering over some important 
word that seemed to delay her pen, she 
happened to look round in her anger, and 

r 

started at the sight of her own face. 

"This will never do," she thought. 
" Unless I can control my looks better he 
will never love me." And she determined 
to practise a serene and peaceful expression 
while she wrote the remainder of the letter. 
This, of course, delayed the composition of 
it, but at last she finished it to her satisfac- 
tion, and she contemplated her own face 
with an approving smile. 

At that moment she heard her father's 
voice calling to her from the gallery out- 
side her door, and she hastily concealed her 
letter in the blotting-book, which she 
placed in a drawer of her Davenport, and 
ran to unlock her door. 

"I am so glad you are come, dearest 
papa. I did so long to see you, and show 
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you my happy face, for I did so enjdy the 
ball last night, and I have had such pleas- 
ant dreams— a kind of blissful continua- 
tion of it," she added, as her cheek glowed 
with a new and delightful feeling — the ac- 
knowledgment to herself of having another 
link of sympathy with a father whom she 
had always, as yet, loved more than anyone 
else in the world. 

" He will be sure to approve of my feel- 
ings now," she thought. 

"Yes, you do indeed look happy, my 
darling ! And will you tell me your dream^ 
or will you let me guess it ?" 

" I think you can," she whispered, with 
renewed bliss. "I did dream of him — of 
the person I knew you " 

" Darling !" he said, as he clasped her in 
his arms, his usually sad face illumined 
with a more joyous look than she had ever 
yet seen it wear. 
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"And tlds makes you happy too, dear 
papa; but — ^but will lie really care for 
me?" 

" I am sure lie does — ^he must, he will ! 
But, my child, why did you dance so often 
with Lord Armington ? I thought, at one 
part of the evening, you were even en- 
couraging him." 

"It was because I saw that Mr. Leth- 
bridge was so taken with Edith ; and what 
if he too becomes infatuated by that — ^by 
Miss Freville ?" said Clarissa, while, for a 
moment, her tell-tale countenance betrayed 
some of the feelings she was determined to 
hide. 

" I never heard you call her Miss Fre- 
ville before," said her father, who had been 
startled by the tell-tale look. " Surely 
you are not allowing yourself to be jealous 
of that girl — ^your own dear friend, too ? 
But it was strange, I will allow," added he, 
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as if willing to catcli at any excuse for his 
.loved child; "for, of course, you would 
have been such a more advantageous wife 
for him in every way." 

" Yes ; and the same thing may happen 
again you know, dear papa, so don't be in 
too great a hurry to dismiss " 

"But surely you would not accept Lord 
Armington, if you have the slightest fancy 
for another person ?" 

" Oh I no, certainly not, and that's why 
I don't want to see him this morning." 

"And you are going to drive over to 
Mrs. Sevan's ? Edith told me last night 
you had promised to go and see her there 
to-day. What time shall I order the phae- 
ton ? and shall I drive you there ?" 

"No, please, dear papa; I had rather 
drive through the lanes in my little pony- 
carriage," said Clarissa hastily, as she re- 
membered the letter she wished to post 
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secretly. " Til drive there by myself this 
morning — now, as soon as I am dressed — 
and you may come and fetch me after 
luncheon in the phaeton." 

" Very well, and I will order your pony- 
carriage in half an hour. I find your mo- 
ther has promised to take Lord Armington 
to see as much of that fine old place, Dela- 
mere Hall, as its eccentric owner will allow 
to be seen." 

" Oh ! are they ? What on earth does 
he want to see that place for, I wonder ? 
Surely he has no taste for the picturesque, 
and he hates antiquity," she added, while a 
disagreeable feeling of curiosity crept over 
her, and she was longing to divine what 
design he could have on the only thing 
belonging to the owner he could care for 
— namely, his riches. Then a worse sus- 
picion dawned on her mind. What if he, 
too, supposed Edith had a chance of in- 
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Meriting it ? — then her fortune would, she 
had always heard, be even larger than her 
own. How gladly he would then throw 
her over for that girl he had called so 
plain ! 

Her father had left the room before this 
new fear was awakened, or he certainly 
would have remarked the change on her 
face, which she had not time to conceal. 
She hastily locked the door, and directed 
the letter she had secreted in her blotting- 
book, and placed it in an old-fashioned 
silver-clasped bag of antique German work- 
manship, which she sometimes wore, care- 
fully locked it, and hung the silver key to 
a chain round her neck. She then rang 
for her maid, and put on one of her most 
becoming moming-dresses. While Susan 
was arranging her hair, they had, as usual, 
some conversation, and Clarissa was amused 
to find that the quick-witted girl had heard 
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the night before of Lord Armington's in- 
tention of visiting Delamere, and she had 
despatched a message to her cousins there, 
to give them notice of this intention. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TV TRS. SEVAN had invited the FreviUe 
■^'-'- party to remain at her house for 
some days after the rest of the guests who 
had assembled for the ball at Fairleigh 
Court. Mr. Preville was obliged to return 
home to attend some county meeting, but 
Mrs. Freville and her daughter were glad 
to remain — more, perhaps, because Mrs. Be- 
van's place, Wraxton Park, was only about 
eight miles from Delamere Hall, and the 
woody hill which overlooked the old Hall 
was visible from several of the windows. 
From Edith's little attic-room she could even 
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distinguish, on oJear mornings, some of 
the towers and quaint pinnacles which de- 
lighted her so much, that even after the 
return from the ball, she sat for some time 
gazing on the loved spot that so often 
haunted her dreams. It was several years 
since she had seen even the outside of it, 
and three years in her short life, added to 
the effect of her late surprising* engage- 
ment, seemed to have developed the un- 
thinking, impulsive child into a thoughtful 
woman, already old in happiness. She 
was very glad now that she had been per- 
suaded to go to the ball, for a new and 
pleasant interest had been excited by the 
discovery that her betrothed's friend was 
in love with Clarissa. The fact is, he had 
been painfully struck by her beauty and 
grace the first time Captain Morton had 
introduced him — ^painfully, because he felt 
then sure that his friend admired, and 
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consequently must wish to win the lovely 
girl's heart, and he courageously resolved 
to crush the feeling, and only take a sin- 
cere interest in the progress of the Cap- 
tain's suit. 

Then came the astounding announce- 
ment that Captain Morton was engaged, 
and he longed to see the wonderful being 
who had thus induced him to relinquish 
the beautiful heiress who gave him (as 
appeared to Lethbridge) decided encourage- 
ment. When he met Edith at Mrs. Bevan's, 
and sat next her at dinner, before the ball, 
their conversation turned chiefly on his 
friend. Captain Morton, and her friend, 
Clarissa. He listened with great delight 
to her praises of the lovely girl, for he read 
in her truthful countenance and earnest 
eyes that they were sincere ; and he felt 
more than ever convinced that his first 
impression of Clarissa had been right, and 
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that, in spite of all tliat had been done to 
spoil the heiress, there must be much to 
love. 

Encouraged by Edith's kindly sympathis- 
ing looks, he soon made her a confidante^ 
and he had the delight of seeing how 
pleased she was at the idea, and how 
enthusiastically she entered into his feel- 
ings, particularly after he made the con- 
fession that he was a younger son, and 
almost penniless. She assured him that 
she felt sure that with Clarissa and her 
father this would be no impediment, 
though she knew that Mrs. Pairleigh 
wished for rank. 

"And it is possible/' said Mr. Leth- 
bridge, '* her mother will persuade her to 
accept Lord Armington, who wishes of 
course to repair his gambling losses with 
her fortune." 

"I hope not," answered Edith; '*but 
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you must try all the more to make yourself 
agreeable, in order to save her from such a 
fate." 
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CHAPTER X 

"fTlHEEFS Miss FairleigFs pony-car- 
-*- riage coming along the road,^' said 
Kitty Warbnrton, as slie lay on her sofa in 
the south bay window. " Perhaps she is 
coming here. But I wonder that she is 
out so early after her baU. Come, Susan 
— ^look, she is stopping opposite our gate r 
" She is not coming here, though," said 
Susan, who had hastened from her writing- 
table at the other end of the room. " She 
is stopping at the post-office, and posting 
some important letter with her own hands. 
But she worft come this way — she don't 
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want to see us. There, I knew she 
wouldn't look this way ; and see how im- 
petuously she is driving. What can be the 
matter ? She looked quite flushed and 
agitated." 

"And I long so to hear how the 
ball went off, and how she behaved to 
her successful rival. But I suppose you 
are thinking that Mr. and Mrs. Freville 
will call on us, for you have put your 
pretty brown dress on, I see ?" 

" Yes, I thought it possible they would 
come and see us while they are staying at 
Mrs. Bevan's; but not to-day — they will 
be too tired with the ball. My pretty 
brown dress, as you call it, I put on be- 
cause dear old Nurse Ayres is coming to 
see us ; and unless she finds us in grand 
style and order, she gets cross and fidgety, 
and, poor thing, she is in a dreadful taking 
about old Mr. Dalton ; and she wants me to 
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try to persuade Mrs. Frevflle to visit her 
old father through one of the siecret passages 
which she thinks those Swindledrifts have 
not discovered ; and then she would be able 
to see with her own eyes what state the 
old man is really in, and whether her last 
letter was ever allowed to reach him." 

"I suppose she will never consent to 
that r 

" Not until she has tried other means. 
But here comes the dear old dame — ^look 
how stately is her walk, and her high old- 
fashioned laced bodice, and her chintz 
petticoat tucked up, showing the stiff 
quilted petticoat, which was probably worn 
by some Delamere a century ago ; her step 
elastic, and graceful enough to dance a 
minuet de la cour ; but her handsome old 
face looks anxious and sad," she added, 
as she went downstairs to open the door 
herself to the stately old dame. 
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"Well, mistress, you have seen your 
own lady and her daughter, I suppose ?" 
inquired Susan Warburton, as she seated 
her in a comfortable chair near her sister's 
sofa. 

"Yes, ma'am, IVe seen them all three, 
and I do like my young master more and 
' more ; and I frets all the more to think 
they'll be done out of all the propOTty by 
a set of rogues such as I do believe never 
walked the earth afore. Itll be no use for 
them to drive up to the gateway, no more 
than if they drove up to the moon itself. 
Mark my words, they'll never be let in. 
And to think of the way those wicked 
Swindledrifts dress, and the jewels they 
wear ! I see'd a emerald ring on her — 
and I knows the value of such, cans' I 
know what Sir Alfred Delamere gived for 
a ring when he married my own lady's 
grandmother, and I know the price would 
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pay off the heaviest of the mortgages that 
Squire Freville's father left on his 'states ; 
and, what is now troubling my young lady, 
the owner wants it paid off, and he was 
obliged to go home to Freville Court this 
blessed morning, all of a sudden like, to 
see what could be done. He's as good as 
gold is Squire Freville, as his fathers have 
been afore him, and the poor people all 
round are like one family." 

" And I suppose they are all delighted 
with the prospect of their young lady's 
marriage ?" 

" That we all be — only I, for one ('cause 
I knows), would wish to see him back 
again. As I hears, one week and then 
engaged, and now it's near a blessed 
month since, and she's never laid eyes on 
him yet, and them as knows they knows 
what young men be ; and my young lady 
she's got a enemy, as I hears about from 
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one who knows what's going on at Fair- 
leigh Court, and what the proud Miss 
there's adoing, besides the makivations of 
them at Delamere." 

"What do they say Miss Fairleigh is 
doing ?" 

"Ah ! they as knows her well puts two 
and two together, and they say it's all a 
sham if she seems to care about our young 
lady, since she's engaged to the very man 
as she thought wanted to marry herself ; 
and so, mistress, I hope when you see our 
young miss you'll just say what I hear^ 
and don't let her go for to believe Miss 
Fairleigh's telling truth, if she seems sweet 
upon her. But part of the mischief will 
be done aready, for she's going to lunch at 
Mrs. Bevan's this very day." 

"Is she?" said Susan; *'then why did 
she drive through this place ? It's not on 
the road from Fairleigh to Mrs. Bevan's." 
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"No, it is not, and I saw her pass our 
garden, and I don't like the look I saw on 
Iter face at all ; and sure I be, as there's a 
Heaven above, she's after some mischief !" 

" Could this mischief be connected with 
the letter she posted so carefully, and the 
impetuous cut she gave her ponies ?" 
thought Susan, who, though anxious to 
believe that Clarissa would not be led 
astray by jealousy and other evil feelings, 
could not help some misgivings, as she 
remembered the expression on her beauti- 
ful face while posting the letter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A FTER luncheon that day, Mrs. Fair- 
-^•^ leigh and Lord Armington went to 
Delamere Hall. She drove there in great 
state, with four horses and two out-riders, 
in the brillaint liveries she had herself 
chosen ; but at the first lodge to the park, 
which was about two miles from the Hall, 
they met with a difficulty, the lodge- 
keeper declaring that he was not allowed 
to unlock the gate, and that he could ad- 
mit no one inside the park. 

But Lord Armington was determined to 
enter, and after a few minutes' private talk 
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with the keeper the gates were opened. 
The drive was so bad that in some places 
they had great difficulty in proceeding, and 
in others the ruts were so deep that Mrs. 
Fairleigh screamed with terror, and declared 
she would go no farther. 

" But it's a magnificient park, and there's 
no fear of danger," said Lord Armington, 
*^ and we are coming in sight of the house. 
What a strange old pile of buildings !" he 
added, as the long western front, with its 
square turrets at each end, and its high cen- 
tral gateway and tower, came in view, re- 
fleeted in the clear waters of the broad moat. 
They soon drove up to a gateway on the 
outer side, where the central portcullis 
originally defended the entrance to the 
drawbridge. This outer gate was locked, 
and no one seemed to inhabit this build- 
ing, with its four round towers, al- 
though in some places the loop-holes for 
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shooting arrows out had been enlarged, to 
make room for lattice windows in their 
upper stories, and a line of massive arches 
supported a road which now replaced the 
old drawbridge over the moat. After some 
search the footman found a bell-rope, and 
then a startling clang echoed through the 
deserted-looking place. Still no human 
being appeared. 

" Ring again ; pull it harder," said Mrs. 
Fairleigh, and this time the full-toned bell, 
with its peculiar old-world sound, echoed 
far up the rocky bank behind the Hall, 
startling the wild-fowls on the moat, and 
the peacocks, which had been lazily sunning 
themselves on the terrace, flew up and 
stationed themselves like guardians of the 
old place on its pinnacles and on the quaint- 
ly carved balustrades which surrounded 
some parts of the irregular roof. At last 
a man appeared in the archway at the en- 
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trance-gate, on the other side of the moat. 
He did not attempt to open the high and 
quaintly carved iron gate, but opening a 
small one at the side, he slowly advanced 
over the stone bridge. 

Mrs. Fairleigh told her footman to give 
the man her card, with her compliments to 
Mr. Dalton, and hoped he would allow the 
Viscount Armington and herself to see his 
house. 

The stranger took the card, and mutter- 
ed something to the effect that he would 
inform his master, but that he knew the 
place was never shown. 

" No, I suppose not," said Lord Arming, 
ton, " for I should think it contains nothing 
but rats and ghosts, and the sight of it is 
enough to give one the blue devils. And 
yet that's just what artists rave about, and 
would talk to you for hours about the col- 
ouring of the old stones and the specimens 
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of windows and chimneys belonging to all 
the different reigns since the Conquest." 

" Tve heard," said Mrs. Fairleigh, " so 
much about the ghost that haunts the old 
state rooms, that it makes me shudder even 
now in broad daylight. And those must 
be the very apartments there, with the 
high Gothic windows full of painted glass. 
There, separated from the moat by the 
narrow terrace, where the peacocks are." 

" Then you have seen this place before ? 
I thought you had never been here ?" 

" No more I have ; but Clarissa has got 
a drawing of it, which Edith, the old man's 
grand«daughter, gave her, and she told us 
no end of histories about the different 
^ooms, and the tapestry, and pictures, and 
coats of armour, and all sorts of musty 
things. And Clarissa has been here twice, 
to try to see old Mr. Dalton ; for she has 
taken up the foolish idea that she could in- 
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fluence the old man to leave kis property 
to her old school-friend, as you know Miss 
Freville is." 

" Oh ! in — deed !" said Lord Armington, 
with an incredulous look. " That is very 
generous of her — I may say Quixotic. And 
did she succeed in getting admitted to see 
the old gentleman ?" 

*'No, but I believe they let her walk 
round the old garden, or labyrinths, for her 
maid is related to some of the old man's 
servants, and I was in" hopes they might 
agree to let us in, as you seemed so anxious 
to see the place." 

'* But they will not ; I see, by that old 
rogue's resolute look, he won't allow us to 
see his master." 

'* Very sorry, sir, my lord, but Mr. Dal- 
ton is seeing his lawyer on important busi- 
ness, and cannot see visitors." 
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"But may we not see part of the 
house ?" 

'* Very sorry, sir, but it's more than my 
place is worth to let anyone in." 

So they were obliged to drive away, 
much to Mrs. Fairleigh's disgust. 

**But is there no other way of getting out 
of the park ?" she inquired of the servant, 
*' except by those long two miles of bad 
road ? It was enough to break the springs 
of the carriage, as well as dislocate our 
bones." 

" There's another road round by the lake," 
he replied, " and through the oak glen ; 
but that's near upon four miles to the 
lodge at the end of the park, and it is sure 
to be locked, and nobody there with the key, 
most probable, and the road not much bet- 
ter, either.'* 

"What a dreadful place!" said Mrs. 
Fairleigh. " It was very wrong of Clarissa 
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not to tell us how bad the road is. Just 
like her ; she never thinks of anybody but 
herself — ^never will believe how much fright 
hurts my nerves and health." 

"Yet Miss Fairleigh cannot be selfish; 
her efforts for her young and somewhat 
plain school-friend seem quite Quixotic," 
said Lord Armington, with a sarcastic 
smile, which rather puzzled Mrs. Fairleigh, 
as did the word Quixotic ; so she said no- 
thing for a few minutes, lest she should 
betray her ignorance. 

Lord Armington did not shine in con- 
versation, and, although too much naturally 
inclined to gambling, he was a very cau- 
tious speculator. Hence there were some 
important points he wished to ascertain; 
so, after they had passed the worst part of 
the jolting road, he said, 

" I think your daughter seems to be 
very much taken by that handsome young 
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Lethbridge. Would that matcli meet with 
your approval ?'' 

" Certainly not ; how could you dream of 
such a thii^g?" said she, with a look of 
horror and dismay. " How could she 
marry such a pauper ? It would be star- 
vation. Why, if she had married Captain 
Morton it would not have been so bad, for 
he has a little independence of his own ; 
and even then I threatened them that I 
would give her nothing — not a penny ; for, 
you know, it is all in my own power — ^my 
husband can't touch a farthing of it ; and, 
unless Clarissa marries the man I choose 
for he^, she shall never have anything." 

"Yet I fancied Mr. Fairleigh would 
gladly encourage the young man." 

" More fool he to think of throwing his 
daughter away !" 

"And so there was a question of the 
other match, then ? And how came Cap- 
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tain Morton to relinquisli such a beautiful 
prize, and prefer to marry another young 
lady ? I suppose he thought the plain girl 
would get her grandfather's — the strange 
old gentleman's — fortune ?" 

" The very thing. I do believe you have 
divined his true motive ; no doubt that was 
it, and I daresay she will get it all." 

" That's lucky for him ; and no doubt it 
will require some advantages to atone for 
the plainness." 

*' Not so very plain," said Mrs. Fairleigh, 
with the generous smile of conscious beauty 
that can well afford to be lenient towards 
the less favoured of her sex — " but I ac- 
knowledge she has no air, no tournure, and 
she dresses odiously." 

"Execrably, and yet she requires dress; 
she is not like those who can wear any- 
thing, even the extreme of the present fash- 
ion, which is so trying to most people," 
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he said, with a look of intense admiration, 
which both startled and pleased Mrs. 
Fairleigh, for hitherto he had reserved his 
complimentary looks and speeches exclus- 
ively for her daughter. 

He was an indolent man, and never wast- 
ed either words or compliments unneces- 
sarily ; on the contrary, there was some- 
times a rough surliness in his manner 
which, to sensitive minds, was repelling, 
but on the many it imposed, and they gave 
him credit for being no humbug: they 
even feared and respected him more for his 
consequential and almost rude bearing. 

It was late when they reached home, and, 
as there was to be a large dinner-party, 
Mrs. Fairleigh was afraid she should not be 
dressed in time to receive her company. 
" And of course," she said, " neither Cla- 
rissa nor Mr. Fairleigh has returned home. 
Ah, I thought not ; there they are, coming 
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up the avenue ; she is driving him in her 
pony-carriage. She was to take luncheon 
with Mrs. Bevan, I think, and I suppose 
they have been dawdling there ever 
since." 

Yes, Lord Armington knew they were 
going to spend the day where the hand- 
some Lethbridge was staying, and he 
watched the countenance of the father and 
daughter with considerable anxiety as they 
drove up to the door, and waited to assist 
Clarissa out of her carriage. His quick 
eyes soon perceived that his worst fears 
were realised. Clarissa had never appear- 
ed so radiantly lovely ; he saw that she was 
under the influence of an exalting happi- 
ness, so deep that she received his atten- 
tions with a sort of spontaneous kindness 
far from usual ; and as for her father, he 
looked ten years younger than he had done 
that morning. Mrs. Fairleigh, who seldom 
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observed changes of expression, or thought 
much about anybody's feelings, was only 
pleased to observe that Clarissa received 
Lord Armington's attentions with unusual 
civility, and while the speculating Viscount 
felt convinced that his game was up, she 
was exulting in the success of her schemes. 
But he appeared to see nothing ; only he 
took more pains during the evening to in- 
gratiate himself with Mrs. Fairleigh. 

" For there's no knowing what may hap- 
pen — perhaps those young lovers may 
quarrel before a week is over, and " 

Other thoughts, deeper still, floated 
through his mind, and determined him to 
express his regret, as they were separating 
at night, that he was obliged to leave next 
morning quite early. Some urgent busi- 
ness, he said, obliged him to start immedi- 
ately for his own place in the North. 

" But surely you will return soon ?" said 
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Mrs. Fairleigh, quite aghast at the sudden 
resolve. 

"That depends on several circum- 
stances," he said, as he looked at Mr. 
Fairleigh with a meaning smile, which the 
happy father understood; and he felt 
less repugnance than hitherto for the ob- 
servant peer. " He has sense enough to 
see when he's beaten. He understands 
Clarissa now, and will give us no further 
trouble, I hope," were his thoughts when 
he cordially shook hands and wished good- 
bye. 

But Mrs. Fairleigh was very cross, and 
unwilling to relinquish her guest without 
more efforts to induce him to remain — 
besides, she began at last to perceive that 
there was some new understanding between 
her husband and daughter which perplexed 
her painfully. 

"But surely you will breakfast before 
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you start ? We can see you then. I am 
sure Clarissa will not mind how early — she 
often gets up at sunrise ; and " 

" I would not for the world give Miss 
Fairleigh the trouble ; and I am quite cer- 
tain she will be still enjoying her pleasant 
dreams long after I shall have started in 
the Minsterton mail, en route for Durham.'*^ 

Clarissa saw that he divined her feelings, 
and felt almost grateful to him as she 
blushingly wished him good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

]l TRS. BE VAN was in great delight. 
xTi »p]jjg ^g^g ^j^g second proposal, the 

second match that had been made in her 
house within the last month, and decidedly 
without any effort or plans on her part. 
In her own favourite garden, too — ^the old- 
fashioned pleasure-ground near the river — 
a spot she had always declared was just 
made for lovers. Alas! for these old- 
fashioned pleasure-grounds ! — ^how fast 
they are disappearing — ^those dear old 
smooth gravel walks among woody banks, 
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or along the shores of some fine large piece 
of water, with little islands on it, where a 
variety of shrubs and flowers grew on the 
green sward, and made one long to get 
into one of the pretty boats that were 
always ready in the boat-house, and row . 
oneself off and land on some of the lovely 
spots. Flowers seemed to grow in those 
days in a delightful confusion on the 
banks and borders, which was much more 
gratifying to the eye than the modern set 
and ruled patterns that fatigue it. The un- 
studied variety of colour was much more 
harmonious, and gave one a feeling of re- 
pose, instead of the dazzling glare of 
flower-beds in these staring and unshaded 
parterres, which make "the rash gazer 
wipe his eyes." 

It had all happened after luncheon that 
day, and Edith, who was walking with Mr. 
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Fairleigh, saw Clarissa and Mr. Lethbridge 
going towards the further end of the lake ; 
and as she was tremblingly anxious that 
they should not be disturbed, she suggested 
that Mr. Fairleigh should get one of the 
boats, and row her to her favourite 
island. 

It is probable that both were too anxious 
^bout the result to speak on the subject, 
«o they talked on other topics ; and she 
told him of her mother's troubles and fears 
about her old father's health, and that 
they were going to make a resolute attempt 
to see him the next day. Her father had 
been obliged to return home that morning, 
and Mrs. Freville intended to follow him 
the day after ; but she had consented to 
leave Edith for some time longer, because 
they knew that Captain Morton would be 
obUged to rejoin his regiment on his return 
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from Scotland, and it would not be easy 
to leave it immediately and travel to Fre- 
ville Court, which, though in the same 
county, was sixty miles off. 

Edith had not heard from him since her 
arrival at Mrs. Bevan's, and it may be 
remembered that the last letter had called 
forth some slight misgiving about Clarissa's 
feeling towards her. But after Clarissa's 
kind reception of her at the ball, she re- 
proached herself heartily for the jealous 
feeling she had experienced, and more par- 
ticularly when she began to suspect that 
Mr. Lethbridge had won the beautiful girl's 
affections. And after that pleasant row 
to the island and on the lake they caught 
a sight of the two going slowly towards the 
house ; but she and Mr. Fairleigh became 
convinced that the little romance had 
ended happily. 
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The pony-carriage had been ordered 
at five : now it was past six o'clock, and 
it had long been waiting at the door. 
So there was a hurried good-bye to Mrs. 
Bevan from Clarissa, who hastened her 
father off, declaring " Mamma will never 
forgive me for being late, as there is to be 
a large dinner-party { but Edith heard her 
say, as Mr. Lethbridge handed her into 
the carriage, " Yes, to-morrow morning 
you may come." 

" But stay," she called out to Edith. 
" Come, darling, I have not yet wished you 
good-bye;" and she leant forward in the 
carriage, and, throwing her arm round her 
neck, kissed her warmly, with such a loving, 
hearty smile that Edith was more than 
ever convinced how cruelly she had wrong- 
ed her dear friend. 

Happy Clarissa ! — ^in those first blissful 
moments of returned love there was no 
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room for any unkind thoughts ; all her 
former jealous and vindictive feelings 
seemed harmonized to rest. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDITH FREVILLB had not visited her 
grandfather s home since she was six 
years old, and yet she retained such a vivid 
recollection of the old place, which so often 
filled her dreams and haunted her waking 
thoughts, that, as she drove there the next 
day, she could scarcely believe in its reality. 
As they approached the venerable gateway 
tower on the outside of the moat, and the 
sound of the great bell with its far-off 
echoes reached her ears, and the peculiar 
smell of the mossy stones mingled with 
the pleasant odours of a few old-fashioned 
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flowers whicli still bloomed in some of the 
neglected terrace gardens, was wafted on 
the air — not till then did the reality of 
the scene become vividly distinct to her 
bodily senses. And now she suddenly 
discovered why the smell of mignonette 
and lavender often brought this scene to 
her mind. How often the pleasantest 
association of ideas that cheer our minds 
are caused by the smell of particular 
flowers ! And, strange to say, I have 
often been reminded vividly of bygone 
hours and "long, long ago," even before I 
perceived the smell which recalled the 
recollection to be awakened ; which shows 
that the mind receives an impression more 
quickly than one's outward senses can ; like 
the flash of a gun, which our eyes behold 
before the report reaches our ears. Our 
minds have sometimes a mysterious per- 
ception, which does not seem to be intro- 

l2 
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duced by any of our senses ; or if produced 
Ihrough the sense, it affects the brain 
before it reaches the particular sense 
through which, it would seem, it ought to 
pass.* The same may be said of sound. 
It often happens that deaf people, although 
they cannot hear a note of the music which 
may happen to be played, are reminded 
in some equally mysterious way — of airs 
which they had not heard for years. 

These were not Edith's thoughts as sha 
waited in suspense till the bell was an- 
swered, for she was far too absorbed in 

* Since I wrote this passage, I met with something Uke 
the same idea, expressed in very superior language by Dr. 
Newman, in the first volume of " Historical Sketches," p. 
64. When visiting the house of an old friend, after a 
long absence, he says : ^^ Thus deep in such thoughts, I 
reached the well-known garden -gate, and unconsciously 
opened it, and was upon the lower lawn, advancing to- 
wards the house, before I apprehended shrubberies and 
beds, which were sensibly before me, otherwise than 
through my memory. Then suddenly the vivid past gave 
way, and the actual present flowed in upon me,^' &c. 
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the contemplation of the beautiful old 
place to analyse her own thoughts. Her 
mother was equally silent and pre-occu- 
pied, but she was marking with pain the 
changes time and neglect had worked. 
She saw that some of the beautiful painted 
glass windows of the long banqueting- 
room were broken, and in her favourite 
oriel window, that projected over the moat 
in the south corner tower, the lattices 
seemed to have been blown away. That 
tower had been almost her prison for 
years, for she and her governess were not 
allowed to go into any other part of the 
house ; but there was a small postern door 
under the oriel by which they used to go 
out on to the narrow terrace, which con- 
ducted to the bridge, and were thus able 
to walk in the gardens and park. Some 
of the carved stone balustrades had now 
fallen down, or had been washed away by 
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some sudden rise in the waters of the 
moat ; in other places the foundation walls 
had crumbled away, and gave an appear- 
ance of unsafety to the high towers and 
battlements above. 

"It is going quite to ruin," she said, 
with tears in her eyes ; '* and to think that 
a few of my father's useless hundreds, or 
rather thousands, would suflB.ce to keep it 
in order, and repair all the ravages of time 
and neglect. Strange that no one can see 
— no one can influence him at all for his 
good." 

"Where is the entrance to one of the 
secret places where the poor priests used 
to be hidden in old times ? — ^is there not 
one on this side ?" inquired Edith. 

^* Yes, but that seems to have been built 
up ; there, you see some newer stones on 
a level with the water, just under the 
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large centre window of the chapel, to the 
right of the entrance gateway. But look ! 
a servant is coming out of the great gate ; 
now we shall know our fate." 

The same message was brought, but not 
by the same servant who had answered the 
bell to Lord Armington the previous day. 

" Does your master really know that I, 
his own daughter, and his grandchild, wish 
particularly to see him ? Pray try to in- 
form him of it," implored Mrs. Freville. 

" Can't say nothing more, only that 
master cannot see no visitors. This was 
the order . he give yesterday, when some 
lord comed with Mrs. Fairleigh in a fine 
coach, with no end of servants and horses 
in blue and gold liveries." 

" But they were not his relatives," ap- 
pealed Mrs. Freville, in hopes that she 
might be able to persuade the man to take 
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the message to her father. She tremblingly 
ventured to offer him some money, which 
her old nurse, Mrs. Ayres, had advised her 
to bring. The man took the money greedily, 
and said he would go and try what could 
be done, but there was something in his 
dogged look that made her feel that there 
was no hope. 

" Could we not get out of the carriage 
and walk round to the north side ? Oh ! 
do let us try if grandpapa will not let us 
in, for I am afraid you think that man will 
not admit us." 

" Perhaps my father will not be allowed 
to know that we are here." 

" Oh ! then, why not follow Nurse 
Ayres' advice, and let her take us in by 
the secret passage, which she thinks they 
have never discovered ?" 

" Not yet — not until we have tried every 
other means to see him." 
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In a few moments the servant returned 
with the same answer as before, that Mr. 

■ 

Dalton could see no one. So saying, he 
locked the gate, and turned away, without 
waiting until they had driven ofE. 

*' I begin to fear that he has not been 
allowed to read either of my last letters," 
said Mrs. Freville. 

*' I am sure he has not," replied her 
daughter. " Oh ! do let us try^ to get to 
him by some means. Perhaps he is iU — 
dying there, all alone." 

" I hope not. Nurse Ayres will be able 
to ascertain whether he is really ill ; then, 
if all other means fail, then ^" 

'' Then you will consent, will you not, 
dear mamma ?" said Edith, as she clasped 
her hands in earnest entreaty. ** If, when 
you are gone home, and should find that 
nurse advises it, will you consent to my 
going with her?" 
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"I will think of it, and consult your 
father," said Mrs. Freville ; and they drove 
back over the neglected road. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

T ORD ARMINGTON left Frampton 
-*-■ Grange at the early hour he had in* 
tended, and Mr. Fairleigh, who had passed 
a sleepless night, heard the carriage drive 
off, and saw it going along the avenue from 
his window with a feeling of great rehef • 
His fear lest Clarissa should be induced to 
accept him had made him quite ill, or 
rather increased the suffering which for 
many years had undermined his health. 
The happy feeling which succeeded to the 
fear was too exciting to allow of sleep, and 
it was also mingled with much anxiety and 
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misgiving. If his wife should really fulfil 
her oft-repeated threat of giving no for- 
tune to her daughter, were she to marry a 
poor man, how were the jroung people to 
live ? All that he could call his own was 
a small estate of about four hundred a 
year, and how could this suffice to procure 
the petted girl any of the luxuries to which 
she had always been accustomed ? Would 
she really be happy with Mr. Lethbridge in 
such poverty ? The question became more 
perplexing the more he thought of it. 

" Still," he said to himself, "if she really 
loves, she may learn to endure the depriva- 
tions poverty must entail ; and, whatever I 
do, I must ward ofE from her the dreadful 
fate of marrying a person for any other 
motive than that of true regard, or one 
who would depress rather than elevate her 
standard of good." 

He knew well that Clarissa valued riches, 
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and the luxury and beauty they can pur-; 
chase, more than most people, and that all 
her tastes were expensive. Then, even i£ 
she herself were satisfied to give up all 
this for the sake of marrying the man 
she cared for, how would her mother ever 
get over the disappointment of not having 
a Viscount for her son-in-law ? 

He determined to see his wife, and then 
Clarissa, before the time when Charles 
Lethbridge was expected. He must show 
his daughter the worst side. If her mother 
continued in her determination to deprive 
Clarissa of her fortune, the girl must face 
this before she meets Mr. Lethbridge again, 
and he must be made aware of her poverty 
before the matter proceeded any further. 
He dressed quickly, and though it was 
still early, he went and knocked at his 
wife's door. 

"Please, sir, missis is not to be dis- 
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turbed, not on no account whatsomedever," 
said her maid, as she rushed along the gal- 
lery to where he was standing. " SheVe 
been that put about because she found my 
lord was gone away ; and said she, ' Tell 
Mr. Fairleigh and miss she'd not come 
down at all, not all day. And,' says she, 
^ lock that 'ere door of the boudoir . room 
inside, and then lock the other, and take 
the key with you, for I won't see any of 
them !' " 

Mr. Fairleigh saw that the maid was 
triumphantly resolved not to unlock the 
door, so he went round by another passage 
to the boudoir, and called out to his wife 
that he had something very particular to 
say. 

" What is it ? Cannot you say it through 
the door, for I will not see anyone." 

"It would be better that all the servants 
should not hear what must, be said, so I 
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advise you to unlock it. I will not detain 
you long." 

" But can't you just say what you want 
to see me for ?" 

" Not until you unlock the door." 

Curiosity at last prevailed, and, throwing 
on her dressing-gown, she got up and un- 
did the fastening of the door. 

" Of course your maid is listening," he 
said, in a low tone, " so pray be cautious 
how you receive the news I am going to 
tell you." 

" I daresay I know what it is ; I am not 
quite so stupid as you often give me credit 
for beinof. I suppose Clarissa has gone and 
fallen in love with that beggar, that fortune- 
hunter, Mr. Lethbridge — more fool she ! 
Well, tell her Til never see her again if she 
accepts him — for I can see he had the im- 
pertinence to propose ; but, mark my word, 
when he finds that she will be penniless,. 
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he'll not be so anxious to many her.'* 

"I will try him, with all my heart, if 
you like ; but if he should still wish to risk 
the poverty for himself, and that he can 
make her so happy as to atone for all the 
luxury she will lose, surely you would not 
wish to keep her poor all her life — your 
only child !" 

" Ay, but I will, though. Fm very ill ; 
111 send this very day for Mr. Gripem and 
make my will ; and 111 leave every farthing 
away from you both, and then I don't care 
how soon I die !" And she burst into an 
hysterical fit of crying. 

In vain he endeavoured to soothe and 
reason with her. She was deaf to all he 
said, and only begged him to leave her to 
herself. 

" Leave me alone !" she cried. " Go ; I 
hate the sight of everybody ! I am the 
most iU-used woman in the world !" 
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He saw it was useless to say more, so he 
went away. He left her alone. 

*'Now I must see Clarissa, and put the 
stern realities of her fate plainly before her 
eyes — ^that she must make a deliberate 
choice between poverty with the man she 
seems to love, or riches without him.'* 
And at the same time he resolved to tell 
her his own story, and describe the bitter 
regrets he had experienced at not having 
chosen poverty with the woman he liked, 
instead of being duped by beauty — for that 
he knew had been the real attraction. His 
wife's beauty had blinded him to her defects 
of education and disposition ; and then 
afterwards, when he had awakened from 
the first blissful dream, his disappointment 
had been so great that he had shown it far 
too much. He felt convinced, in his later 
days of illness and depression, that he had 
not done all he could to conciliate her ; he 
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might have more patiently endeavoured to 
smoothe her temper, or tried to interest 
her in some pursuit or employment. 

From indolence and a kind of hopeless 
despair he became, as the Italians say, avmlito. 
So it was with bitter self-upbraidings that he 
told his daughter of his early life, and, in 
answer to her anxious inquiries, he con- 
fessed who the person was. 

" Ah, now I understand why that nice, 
good Lady seemed to — ^to be so very much 
pleased with me the first time she saw 
me. I saw it was not for the sake of my 
riches ; but now you will tell me what mam- 
ma says ? Of course she is furious ?" 

" Yes, and quite ill ; she is shut up in 
her boudoir, and she is going to send for 
her lawyer to make a will, and leave every- 
thing away from you." 

"But if you have it, what does that 
signify ?" 
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" Away from me as well ; and then if you 
marry Charles Lethbridge you will have 
nothing to live upon but the four hundred 
a year that was originally mine, and his 
pay in the army ; which is in fact nothing, 
unless in war-time he may be able, perhaps, 
to get promoted." 

" War I then he would go and be shot. 
Oh ! dear papa, oh ! what a sad fate 1" 

*' Yes, but in the meantime could you be 
happy with him on my four hundred a 
year?" 

*' Happy with him ! yes," she exclaimed, 
and her looks almost satisfied her anxious 
father, 

" Consider well. The garden here costs 
more than double that sum yearly to keep 
up, and your dress more than . double, and 
the stables more than double; but you 
might possibly be able to live as comforta- 
bly as Susan Warburton and her sister do, 

m2 
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in their little house at Suttonfields."" 

" That is a dear little house ; I should be 
quite happy in that sunny drawing-room 
where the old maids sat, and the flowers 
are so sweet ; I should not mind that — ^but 
would he like it ? would he care so much 
for me when he knows ?" 

" That remains to be seen. I feel very 
little doubt of him. If I thought it was 
your fortune he cared for, I should not 
have consented to his proposal." 

" It will be a great trial for him though,"" 
said Clarissa, with a more seriously thought- 
ful look than he had ever seen on her 
sunny face. "Ah, but if he should give 
give me up," she added as the tears dimmed 
her drooping eyes, "I should never be 
tappy again." 

" That we shall soon know, for I see he 
is coming up the avenue," said Mr. Fair- 
leigh, as he kissed away the tears that es- 
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caped from under her long dark eyelashes, 
and he felt more pleased and hopeful about 
her future life from seeing this indication 
of genuine affection and humility. 

*' You must see him first, papa ; and mind 
you tell him all, before you say that I shall 
not mind poverty." 

" I wiU indeed. I wiU make the worst 
of everything, for worse than poverty 
would be the estrangement from your 
mother if she adheres to her resolution 
never to see you Again." 

*'She is determined, I know, for she 
never could be persuaded to forgive that 
poor governess of mine who married the 
writing-master. But go, darling papa; 
there's the door-bell; run — ^meet him in 
the hall, and take him straight into the 
library." 

" That I wiU, and I shall come back here 
to tell you the result." 
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Clarissa had dressed with more 'than 
usual care that morning; yet she had 
chosen the simplest and least expensive of 
all her dresses, and she had herself done 
up her hair in a manner she fancied was 
more becoming than the outrS fashion in 
which her maid usually strained rather than 
dressed it. The fact is that, contrary to 
her usual habit, she instinctively wished to 
please rather than to impose upon and 
outshine others. As she was now waiting 
in suspense, her maid came into her room 
and said that " Mr. Lethbridge was down- 
stairs, and would she just have her hair 
settled g;nd frizzed out properly ; and did 
she mean to go down in that common 
dress ? Why, Miss," continued Miss Swin- 
dledrift, " what ever made you put it on, for 
I says, when you would get that lilac mus- 
lin, it's only fit for a poor person, and I 
am sure [ wouldn't like to be seen in it." 
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"'Never mind my dress, and go ; don't 
disturb me, for I want to write," said Cla- 
rissa, endeavouring to look indifferent and 
busy, as she sat down at lier writing-table 
and opened her blotting-book. 

Miss Swindledrift flounced out of the 
room muttering, for she had never been 
sent away before, 

" There's something a-going on as she 
wishes to keep secret, but I'll soon discover 
what it is," was the maid's wise reflection, 
as she went down to the hall and listened 
at the library door. 

But no sound reached her attentive 
ears, far Mr. Fairleigh had taken his visi- 
tor into an inner morning-room at the far- 
ther end and closed the door between. But 
Miss Swindledrift had not long to wait, for 
soon after she heard footsteps traversing 
the long library, and had only just time to 
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get out of sight as her master opened the 
door and ran up stairs. 

"What can ever make him run like that, 
poor man?" said Swindledrift, still more 
puzzled. 

Then, from her well-chosen concealment, 
she saw Clarissa come down with her arm 
roimd her father's neck, looking happier 
and more beautiful than she had ever seen 
her before. 

" Well, to be sure, she is a beauty I" 
thought Miss Swindledrift; and at the 
same time she seemed almost awed at see- 
ing the young girl so " out of herself," as 
she afterwards described it. These few 
words were more expressive of Clarissa's 
state than pages of fine writing could have 
been. Love, genuine love for a worthy ob- 
ject, had given her for the moment that 
most beautifying of all qualities — self-for- 
getfulness. 
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Wonder kept the maid standing a few 
moments on the spot, even after Clarissa 
and her father had entered the library. 
Then, knowing it was useless to listen 
there, she went up to Clarissa's room, and 
looked at the papers on the table and into 
the blotting-book. It was a beautiful 
inlaid book, full of spotless white blotting- 
paper, and had been so little used that the 
impress of each letter was left quite dis- 
tinct on its pages. 

" What fun this is !" said Swindledrift. 
*' Now I can read all the letters she has 
written alpaost," as she held some of the 
pages up to the light. "What's this? 
— 'Dear Captain Morton' — why, when 
did that letter go ? for Pm certain it was 
never in the bag. Ah, that must be the 
letter John saw her post herself in Sut- 
tonfields. Well, I never I Oh ! my !" 
were the mental ejaculations called forth, 
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as she slowly deciphered the lines. " What 
is she at ?" 

She was interrupted again by the sound 
of footsteps, and hastily replaced the book 
on the writing-table. It was only the 
housemaid, who had come with clean 
towels ; but she had seen enough to perplex 
her, and still more excite her amazement, 
so she would not run any further risk of 
detection, but went back to her place of con- 
cealment behind a portiere in the great hall, 
resolving to wait till they came out of the 
library. After some minutes she saw Mr. 
Fairleigh come out alone, and walk through 
the hall into the conservatory ; and he look- 
ed so much happier than she had ever be- 
fore seen him, that she afterwards said he 
was quite " out of hisself too ; what ever 
could it be, and what will missus say ?" 

This last mental query was soon an- 
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swered, for, as she went to the house- 
keeper's room, she met the butler and 
Mrs. Fairleigh's own maid, looking very- 
excited ; and she soon wormed out of them 
that there had been a great quarrel, " and 
that Mrs. Fairleigh had sent off the groom 
with a letter to Mr. Gripenn, the lawyer 
living in Minsterton, to come post-haste 
and make her will; while the carriage 
was sent in to bring out Dr. Mann, for 
she thinks she is going to die; and 
says she, 'I hope the doctor will keep 
me alive till IVe made my will; and 
then I should not care how soon I go.** 
Quite awful to hear her I" said Mrs. 
Slowman, who was generally at daggers- 
drawn with Miss Swindledrift ; but in the 
excitement she forgot her animosity, and 
became quite confidential with her enemy^ 
and the other servants too. So they all 
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talked, and wondered what it could be, 
to their heart's content, stnd became quite 
jQjmcBble to each other in the process. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"/^H ! Miss Edith, your grandfather i& 
^^ dying !" exclaimed old Nurse Ayres, 
as she came into Miss Freville's room at 
Elm Lodge, in breathless haste, that even- 
ing. 

Mrs. FreviUe had gone home in the 
morning, leaving her daughter, as it had 
been arranged, with Mrs. Bevan ; and she 
had experienced the delight of hearing 
from Mr. Lethbridge, on his return home 
to dinner, that it was all settled. 

" That is, as far as Clarissa and her 
father are concerned," he said ; " but they 
are rather alarmed about Mrs. Fairleigh'^ 
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iealth, as tlie doctor had pronounced her 
to be in a dangerously excited state of 
mind. 

Edith had heard of all this with the 
greatest interest, and, in spite of the draw- 
back of want of fortune, which Mr. Leth- 
bridge did not seem to consider anything, 
she felt quite joyous about Clarissa, and 
was certain the match would prove to be 
a most happy one. 

It was past twelve o'clock, and most of 
the servants had gone to bed, when Edith's 
pleasant thoughts, which absorbed her as 
she sat at the open moon-ht window, 
were interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
the old nurse. 

'* Oh ! miss, what can be done ? I'm 
certain sure they'd never have sent for 
Dr. Nolan all the way to Great Minsterton, 
if he hadn't a-been a-most dying. Now, 
miss, will you come with me, for says I to 
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my boy Ben, ' One o' tlie family must get 
into the house, and there's nobody handy 
but Miss Edith.' Ben has got the cart 
outside the Lodge, and it's a fine night, so 
please, miss, put your things on quick, for 
I know you'll come with me." 

" That I will," said Edith, as she hastily 
threw on her thick cloak ; " but, dear nurse, 
had I not better tell Mrs. Bevan ?" 

"Least said soonest mended, say I; 
and there's a-many reasons why it had 
better not be known, as there is another 
way in. I'm an old woman, miss, as nursed 
your grandmother, bless her soul, and I 
will not go and get you into trouble." 

Edith was only too willing to go, for her 
cherished dream had always been to ex- 
plore that strange old Hall, and to see her 
grandfather. She was soon ready, and 
they then crept softly downstairs, and out 
at the back-kitchen door, where the old 
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nurse had been let in by her great-niece, 
who was kitchen-maid to Mrs. Bevan. 

*' Mind you stay awake to let Miss Edith 
in again. Don't go for to say nothing 
about it," insisted the old dame. 

The perplexed little maid smilingly as- 
sented, for she, like most of the village 
people, had the greatest veneration for the 
Delamere nurse, and her sayings were lis- 
tened to as oracles by the simple folks, who 
had great faith in her healing powers and 
wise sayings. They walked quickly through 
the dark shrubbery which led from the 
back of the house to the avenue, along 
which the moon shone brightly. As they 
passed near the piece of water at the far- 
ther end, Edith was startled by seeing a tall 
figure coming up the path from the shore. 
Fearful of being seen and consequently in- 
terrupted in their progress, they hastened 
forward, and Edith drew the hood of her 
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cloak over her face, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to her that it must be Mr. Leth- 
bridge. He had doubtless been enjoying 
the moonlight walk after his eventful in- 
terview of the day before with Clarissa. 
After a few minutes she looked back and 
saw that he was standing in the same spot ; 
and she now felt convinced that it was he — 
that he must have recognised her, and was 
probably wondering what strange chance it 
was that took her out there at that time of 
night. They now reached the lodge, and 
passed out into the road through a small 
side gate which was not locked. They 
found the cart waiting at a little distance, 
in a shady part of the public road, with the 
" boy Ben," who was a little wizen old man 
between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and who lodked much older than his grace- 
ful upright old mother. 
IBdith was delighted with the rough 
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vehicle in whicli they quickly jogged along, 
and as they approached the fine T^oods of 
Delamere Hall her enchantment was un- 
bounded. It may be imagined that to an 
enthusiastic girl of eighteen this mysterious 
visit to the revered home of her ancestors 
must have been deeply exciting. So much so, 
that at the time she was scarcely conscious 
of the real beauty of the scene, although 
ever afterwards the impression remained 
so vividly that she could call to mind every 
minute portion of the beautiful scene with 
rapturous dehght. They did not drive to 
any of the lodge entrances, but dismounted 
in the high-road, at a little stile, got into a 
narrow path, and then climbed a steep hiH^ 
through a wood that skirted the outside of 
the park. When they reached the summit 
they came to the old park wall, which in 
some places had nearly fallen down, and 
they were able thus to enter the grove- of 
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fine beech trees wliicli covered the highest 
part of the ground, and was seen from all 
parts of the surrounding country. From 
this rocky height Edith could distinctly 
see the whole range of buildings far 
below. The mysterious depths of its 
numerous courts were in deep shadow, the 
turrets and pinnacles shone white and clear 
in the bright moonlight, while the whole 
scene was reflected in the moat, and the 
dark woody heights of the farther end of 
the park were also mirrored in the smooth 
waters of the distant lake, or mere, as it 
was called in old times. There was no path 
now, but the old nurse led Edith down the 
hill, which in some places was so steep that 
they were obliged to hold on by the under- 
wood, and in some parts to chmb along the 
narrow ledges of the rocks. Edith won- 
dered at the old dame's agility, and express- 
ed her astonishment in a low whisper, 

' n2 
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" Oil ! miss, surely I could find my way 
down here blindfolded. But now, Miss 
Delamere — ^Miss Edith, I should say, only 
you do remind me of so many of 'em as I 
have a-knowed — ^you must promise me 
that, whatever you see or hear in that 
place there, youTl not speak nor let anyone 
see you." 

"But how can that be helped? How 
can we remain concealed, and yet know 
what is going on ?" 

" Perhaps we shan't get to hear much, 
but, if what I hear is true, they've put the 
old gentleman, since he's a-took ill and had 
to send for a doctor — ^they've put him in 
the state bedroom, which was, in Catholic 
times, the old chapel, and there's three 
secret ways in and out of it ; for I heard 
my great-grandmother say that she remem- 
bered seeing a poor old priest escape 
through one of them when the soldiers 
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came to take Mm, and the troops suiround- 
ed the entire house. They were still 
papists then, and she was one herself, and 
she always told her mother that the family 
never prospered so well after they left 
what she called the true faith." 

"But it is years since that. These 
secret ways have never been discovered ?" 

"One of them has — ^the one I saved 
your grandmother by ; the darling beauti- 
ful lajiy what sacrificed herself for the 
sake of her father. But I don't think that 
they have ever found out either of the 
others ; and, so late as last Michaelmas, 
they knowed nothing of the one we are 
going by — ^leastways, I went in to try. I 
got in as far as the iron gate this side of 
the moat." 

" And why did you not go farther ?" 

"'Cause I had nobody to hold the door 
open, and if the wind that comes along 
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they narrow passages had blown it to, I 
could never have got out again ; but I 
brought this here basket to keep it open 
with, so that I can go on and lead jou all 
through the place— and if the dark lantern 
I brought should go out, never fear but that 
m find my way and bring you safe back. 
And now I know we are near the waterf aU^ 
and we must creep along that 'ere ledge of 
rock behind the fall, and there we shall 
come to the secret door. I heard that the 
good Squire Delamere, who lived in King 
James's time, had this passage hewn in the 
rock, half-way down the precipice, and 
then turned the course of the stream right 
from the top." 

Edith had never heard of this entrance 
before, and, as they came in sight of the 
fall, her interest in the beautiful scene 
was still more increased. The moon illu- 
minated the high waterfall with a dazzling 
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brightness, and the silvery spray that rose 
from the bottom of the stream would help 
to conceal, even by daylight, the inwardly- 
curved face of the rock, where rudely-cut 
steps led down to the concealed door behind 
the fall. Before reaching the fall, they 
had to penetrate a thick growth of yews 
and box-trees, and it was with some diffi- 
culty they made their way, 

Edith expected that they must be 
drenched by the fall, and her surprise and 
delight were great when she found that the 
ledge of rock along which they walked 
was so far removed back from the cascade 
that not a drop reached them. The old 
nurse gave her basket to Edith, as she felt 
with both hands along the side of a large 
rough stone, which was placed some few 
inches back underneath the projecting face 
of the rock. 

" All right," said the old dame, as, by 
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the pressure of both her hands on one 
side, the stone began to turn slowly ronnd, 
from a kind of pivot in the centre. 

They squeezed in through the narrow 
aperture, and after making a few steps in 
the dark, the nurse took out her lantern, 
and Edith could see a flight of steps, down 
which they cautiously began to descend. 

" Ninety-four steps we shall have to go 
down," said the nurse, " and most thank- 
ful am I to think that one of the family 
should know of this afore I die. Many's 
the time I would have told your mother, 
but she never liked the plan of going in 
secret ; and unless she thought well to use 
it, 'twas better kept secret — leastways, 
that was what mother and grandmother 
brought me up to believe, and made me 
swear, they did, never to teU a mortal 
soul, unless it was for life or death to a 
Delamere." 
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The descending passage, and also the 
well-cut steps, were evidently hewn in the 
rock, and, as, of course, they had been sel- 
dom used, were as fresh as if only just 
made. 

When they reached the bottom, Edith 
saw that the sides of the narrow low pas- 
sage into which they then entered were 
built of stones, with a roof of the same 
material. The passage sloped gently 
downwards, and when they came to the 
bottom the nurse said, "Now the middle 
of the moat is just above our heads, but 
the passage is perfectly dry;" and then 
they began to ascend with a rather steeper 
slope till they came to an iron door. This 
opened by a bolt at the side, concealed in 
a moveable stone ; and after she had open- 
ed it, the nurse placed her basket against 
it, to prevent it from being blown to by 
the wind, which rushed in their faces as 
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they piroceeded down a damp passage. 

"Now we are in the ancient fortifica- 
tionSy and these slits in the stones is where 
they nsed to shoot arrows out over the 
moat, when the castle, as there was, was 
attacked* This goes all round the outer 
walls, and at the farther side it joins a 
passage of the oldest old times, which was 
used by the bowmen to go uiider the moat 
on the north side, and it comes out near a 
rock on the mere. They used to go out 
there with their bows and arrows, and 
attack the soldiers in the boats which were 
besieging the place ; and that was the pas- 
sage I carried your grandmother out of 
the Hall by, that time when she wanted to 
escape from the old gentleman.** 

" But if now that passage is, as you say, 
discovered, what prevents anyone from 
coming into this passage ?'' 

" 'Cause there was a wall bmlt to pre- 
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vent them in the Papist times, when they 
hunted the poor priests, and all the 
broidered vestments, as they called them, 
and all the treasures, to have a safe escape 
in those there troublous times." 

" But they lived for years in concealed 
rooms, did they not ?" 

" That they did. IVe heard tell a& 
Father Gerard — ^him as his enemies said 
made the Popish plot — ^he lived in a room 
in the oldest tower, just behind the ban* 
queting-haU ; and the master, the Squire 
Roland Delamere, used to take him his 
food every day through a place no living 
soul, not even his wife, knowed of ; and 
he lighted the fire in it with his own hands, 
and the smoke went up into the banquet* 
ing-room chimney, and nobody knowed 
nothing about it, till at last, by bad luck^ 
a bit of his girdle got stuck in the secret 
door, and my lady, Lady Geraldine Dela* 
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mere — she hated the Papists — ^and when 
she saw the littlebitof priest's girdle stickiiig 
out below the stones in the wall, she knew 
that a priest must be concealed there ; so 
she went and informed the priest-hunters, 
and they were only too glad to come, and 
they battered down the wall till they found 
the secret room, with a fire stiU burning in 
the little grate ; but the priest was gone. 
The master heard of the probable visit of 
the magistrates in time to give the father 
warning, and he guided him down into the 
passage and got out the way we have now 
come in, and off to the coast, over the sea 
to forren parts. But, hush ! now, miss, 
and don't say a word as we climb up these 
stairs, and take care how you go." 

It was necessary to be careful, for the 
small winding staircase was so steep and 
small, and the steps so narrow, that a large 
person would have stuck in the way. At 
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the top they met with another iron door, 
which the nurse opened by pressing a bolt, 
and putting her finger to her lips, she led 
the way into a long, narrow kind of gal- 
lery. At the same time she darkened the 
lantern, and softly led Edith to the further 
end, where a faint glimmer of light shone 
through several small apertures scarcely an 
inch in diameter. 

Edith eagerly placed her eye at one of 
these, and started in amazement at what 
she saw. She looked down into a beautiful 
old room, the walls of which were partly 
covered with tapestry, and the ceiling 
elaborately carved in compartments, with 
pendent bosses at the comers, and shields 
painted in the centre of each division* 
At one end the large carved oak bed- 
stead, with its crimson velvet canopy 
and curtains, was raised on a platform, 
surrounded by broad steps. There 
were only two candles burning at the 
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further end of the large room, and their 
light was shaded so as not to shine on 
the bed. A few minntes passed, there- 
fore, before Edith conld discover the form 
of an old man propped up bjr pillows on 
the bed, and a woman sitting in one of the 
old-^hioned chairs at the side of the bed, 
apparently asleep. The old man seemed 
to be sleeping also, but Edith feared that 
he must be suffering, for his face was 
ghastly pale and thin. 

Nurse Ayres stood near Edith and held 
her hand, with her eye also placed in one 
of the small, round, literally eyelet holes ; 
for their eyes replaced the old worked ones, 
which had been cut out of the tapestry on 
purpose to enable persons who were con- 
cealed in the secret gallery to observe what 
was taking place in the room. 

After she discovered the form of her 
grandfather on the bed, her gaze being 
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riveted on his pale face, she waited in 
breathless anxiety in hopes of seeing him 
move. She strained her eyes to watch 
whether he breathed, but could perceive 
not the slightest heaving of the bed-clothes* 
Still it was a long .way off ; she would not 
give up the hope that he might be still 
ahve. Then she looked at the sleeping 
woman, and was somewhat relieved to find 
that she could not perceive any movement 
of the shawl which was crossed over her 
bosom. The stillness of the dimly-lighted 
room, its vast size, and the mysterious 
gloom of the further end (where some old 
cabinets, and other pieces of antique furni- 
ture, gradually seemed to assume a spec- 
tral appearance) affected her with a strange 
awe; and, as time passed on, the whole 
scene appeared so shadowy and unreal that 
Edith began to feel the painful nightmare 
sensation of some strange dream. 
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At last a slight noise, as of a door gently 
opening, was heard, and out of the dark- 
ness of the farther end a shadowy figure 
stealthily approached the bed. Edith 
trembled, for 'she was not devoid of super- 
stitious fears ; but she soon saw it was not 
a ghost, but a tall and handsome, or rather 
showy-looking woman, finely dressed, in 
the extreme of fashion. She seemed anxi- 
ously to scrutinize the old man's counten- 
ance, and then turned as if to assure her- 
self that the nurse was also asleep. Being 
apparently satisfied that both were asleep, 
shepassed, with soft yet quick steps, towards 
the side of the room, not far from the can- 
dles, where there was a large ebony cabinet 
inlaid with ivory. This she hastily unlocked, 
with a key which Edith fancied the woman 
had taken from beneath her grandfather's 
pillow. In turning the key a slight sound 
was heard, and the lady looked anxiously 
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round to see if the others still slept ; then, 
being apparently satisfied, she proceeded 
to open and shut several drawers, as if 
seeking for something she could not find. 
It was probably in a secret drawer, which 
these old cabinets so ingeniously contrive 
to hide. After a few minutes she seemed 
satisfied, for she took out a long parcel or 
parchment document, and replaced it by a 
similar one, which she took out of her 
pocket. Edith distinctly saw the two 
packets while she was exchanging them, 
and as the light shone on her face Edith 
saw that her handsome features were dis- 
agured.b, . n.ost disagreeable expreesion. 
In BditVs short life, passed cMefly among 
her father's loving village folk, she had 
never seen such a look before, aud its kind 
of cruel malignity made her tremble with 
some vague and mysterious dread. 

She saw the woman put into her pocket 
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the document ghe had abstracted from the 
cabinet, then softly shut the drawers, lock 
the doors of it, and proceed with cautious 
steps towards the bed. After watching 
the sleepers for a few moments, she softly 
replaced the key under the bolster, and, 
without waiting another moment, even to 
see whether it had disturbed the old man, 
she ghded quickly round the farther end, 
and disappeared in the darkness. Edith 
fancied she heard the soft closing of a door 
and the turning of a key in a lock, but that 
end of the long room was too dark to show 
any door or exit. 

Edith watched to see if either of the 
sleepers had been disturbed by this sound. 
The old man did not move, but the woman 
started up from her easy-chair and looked 
uneasily round, perhaps to see if anyone 
had caught her sleeping; then she bent 
over the old man, as if to ^ee if he was 
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sleeping comfortably. After a few minutes 
she seemed satisfied, and sat down in her 
<5hair again, and was* soon apparently fast 
asleep. 

The nurse pressed Edith's hand, and 
whispered that it was useless to remain 
longer. 

'* Is he asleep, or is he dead ?" was the 
anxious inquiry that Edith breathed in the 
old dame's ear. 

"I cannot tell — I hope not dead; but 
come away, miss," she added, as she drew 
Edith softly out of the gallery ; and, after 
<5aref uUy fastening the secret entrance, she 
trimmed her lantern to light them down 
the steep, narrow staircase, and into the 
passage where the moonbeams found their 
way through the arrow-shts. They met 
with no difl&culties in their homeward pro- 
gress. The old servant parted from her at 

o2 
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tlie back-kitchen door, zh 



mtce to close it sa&rly, ai^d to see lEss 
FTerille up to ber room. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

'^^ TTTHAT makes you so cross to-day ? — 
' ^ and you are so awkward — ^you are 
pulling my hair awfully T' said Clarissa Fair- 
leigh to her maid the next morning. 

" Well, miss, as I fear wiU never be mi- 
lady no more, I says it does require the 
patience of Job, and Judas too, for the 
matter of that, to see a beautiful lady like 
you a-throwing herself away, and giving 
up all her fortune, and breaking her 
mamma's heart into the bargain — ^it does 
require the patience of Job and Judas, and 
all the saints and martyrs what was wor- 
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shipped in those dark dens and dungeons 
at Delamere ; and to break the Viscount's 
heart, too ; and throwing yourself away on 
a man as don't care for you, which Mrs. 
Slowman knows as is the case, having got 
it direct from missus herself. And I that 
hoped to be a real lady'smaid to a real 
titled lady,' and go in to supper afore Mrs. 
Slowman, or any of 'em — I do say it's hard ; 
'tickerly as I refused two good sitivations 
only last Winter, to real titled ladies, 
* 'cause,' says I, ' my miss is a-going to be 
a grander lady than any of the likes o^ 
they ;' and so, miss, I'd give warning now, 
which I can't abear Mrs. Slowman a-comin* 
her airs over me, in the housekeeper's 
room, as she does — only I do hope " — ^here 
she began to sob hysterically — "youll 
change your mind when you knows all !" 

" Why, what is there to know more than 
I do know ? I have given up everything^ 
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and shall be quite poor, and shall have no 
maid of my own at all," said Clarissa, 
triumphantly. 

"Yes, I know you give it all up, and 
that's just it, all for a man what goes and 
walks the country, the very night after you 
had sacrificed yourself, with another young 
lady." 

" What can you mean ?" 

"It's true as Tm here alive. Mrs. 
Slowman told me so. He was seen to 
pass out at the lodge after her, and they 
was out . all night a'most ; and the sly 
thing she cbmed back first, through the 
back-kitchen, and, pretended she'd been 
enjoying the moonlight; and he came in 
soon afterwards through the 'servatory; 
and of course they seemed to know nothing 
about it, and never said they'd been out." 

" How did you hear it ? — and who saw 
themF' 
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'"Twas Julia Jukes, Mrs. Slowman's 
niece, what's cliarwoinan at the lodge 
while they's company, and she sleeps close 
to the back-kitdbien, and she saw and heard 
Miss EreviUe sneak out quite stealthily 
like, and she wondered so that she got up 
and went to the window, 'cause she'd seen 
Mr. Lethbridge a-waUdng out in the moon- 
light some time afore ; and so when she saw 
miss go in the same direction, she puts 
two and .two together, and thinks she, 
* m wait and see when they comes back/ 
However, she fell asleep, but fortunately 
was wakened by the shutting o' the back- 
kitchen door, just afore the clock struck 
two, and then soon she heard Miss Freville's 
voice, a-whispering with somebody, but 
she was afiraid of opening her door, for 
fear of being seen, so she looked out of 
window, and after awhile she saw Mr. Leth- 
bridge going towards the conservatory." 
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*'ril see lier — rm determined to have 
the truth out of her before he comes to- 
day," said Clarissa, with flashing eyes. 
"Ill send my pony-carriage for her — go 
and order it at once now, before breakfast — 
and, look here. Til write a note — I must 
entice her here, and not let her suspect 
I know anything. Go now at once, and 
order the groom to have my pony ready at 
once, and then come back and fetch the 
note I am going to write." 

Miss Swindledrift looked puzzled, and 
seemed in no hurry to obey the orders. 
This proceeding did not exactly suit her 
views, for, strange to say, she now felt that 
she would not like to come under the 
searching look of Edith's earnest eyes ; she 
had a suspicion that the simple girl could 
look through her, and would not approve 
of what she saw. She had also strong mis- 
givings in her own secret heart that per- 
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haps the moonlight walk might not have 
been intended, and if so, she might, by her 
idle gossip and resentment of Mrs. Slow- 
man's ill-temper, have done incalculable 
mischief to Miss FreviUe. 

However, she went to give the required 
order, and on her return found Clarissa 
writing on an ornamented sheet of note- 
paper in her white blotting-book. At the 
sight she smiled inwardly, and congratulat- 
ed herseK on the clever precaution she had 
taken to remove into her own safe keeping 
the teU-tale impression of the letter to 
Captain Morton, for it might have become 
half obliterated by the blotting of another 
letter, and now she would be able to read 
this at her ease, even if she did not go to 
the trouble of opening this note, as her 
cousin at Delamere Hall had taught her 
to do. 

" And now," thought she, " if things 
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come to the worst, I can show these pre* 
cious bits of blotting-paper to Mr. Leth* 
bridge, and I think his handsome face, for 
'tis honest too, does say that he'd give her 
up if he's ever so much in love." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

11 TISS FAIRLEIGH soon finished her 
-*-*-■- note and gave it to her maid, but 
it was destined never to reach Edith. At 
a very early hour the next morning Miss 
Freville knocked at Mrs. Bevan's door, and 
after apologising for thus disturbing her 
rest, informed her of all she had seen the 
previous night, and asked her advice as to 
what course it would be best to pursue. 

After a few minutes' conversation, and 
after asking. Edith some questions which 
might enable her better to understand the 
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most mysterious and perplexing case, she 
said, 

" I will order the carriage and dress a& 
quickly as possible, and we will drive into 
Great Minsterton, and try to see Dr. Nolan, 
who you heard was sent for to prescribe 
for Mr. Dalton. We will take your dear 
old nurse with us, and the evidence of both 
shall be taken down before a magistrate, 
and then perhaps we shall be able to ob- 
tain a warrant to search the house, and be 
allowed to enter and see your grand- 
father." 

Edith was, of course, much dehghted 
with the plan, and said she would go im- 
mediately to Nurse Ayres's cottage and bring 
her, so that they might all be ready to 
start as soon as possible. 

"Yes, but mind you don't tell her or 
anybody a word aJ)out the expedition. I 
shall not even inform Mr. Lethbridge of 
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it, SO there will be nothing to disturb him 
on this happy morning he is going to spend 
with Miss Fairleigh ; and this will be all the 
better, as he is obliged to return to his 
duties in the afternoon, and will probably 
not be able to see her again just yet, for 
he is afraid he wiU be sent to-morrow to 
the dep6t at Folkestone. But I teU you what 
well do," she added after a pause, " weTOl 
drive round by Suttonfields, which is not 
much out of the way, and see Miss War- 
burton, for she knows so much about the 
Delameres, and was so fond of your poor 
unfortunate grandmother, that she might 
help us in this most intricate and embar- 
rassing case." 

As soon as the carriage could be brought 
to the door they started oflf, and drove first 
to Miss Warburton's house, and were dis- 
appointed to find that she was not there. 
She had been sent for the night before to 
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attend to her niece, a poor Curate's wife, 
wlio was confined of the tenth child, and 
was in a dangerous state. They saw Miss 
Peggy, but Mrs. Bevan thought it better 
not to trouble that poor invalid about their 
embassy ; and in fact Mrs. Bevan thought, 
as she did not seem to care nearly so much 
about the Delameres as her elder sister, it 
might be useless. But she eagerly inquir- 
ed when her sister was expected to return. 

*'I hope soon, for she never leaves me 
if she can possibly help it, p,nd it's a long 
way off — ^more than thirty miles ; but they 
are so very poor, and our niece's husband 
is almost blind, and they cannot afford a 
nurse." 

Mrs. Bevan asked whether it was possi- 
ble her sister would return home the fol- 
lowing day. Peggy was afraid she would 
not; so Mrs. Bevan saw it would be useless 
to inquire more, and took leave, apologising 
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for the shortness of their visit, as urgent 
business obliged them to go as quickly as 
possible to Minsterton. They had left old 
Dame Ayres in the carriage when they 
found that the elder sister was not there, 
and now, when they told her she was gone 
to her niece at Snowville Baths, she seemed 
to ponder deeply, and then said, 

" Well, maybe it's lucky — she has per- 
haps heard something there, for old Mr. 
Swindledrift has a shop there, and the 
grand lady as wa see last night is his niece, 
and there is amany in the family which' 
ain't so bad as those at Delamere, and one 
of them is very fond of the poor Curate's 
wife, poor lady, and all her poor helpless 
children." 

They drove first to Dr. Nolan's when they 
reached Minsterton, and were so fortunate 
as to find him at home. Neither Mrs. Bevan 
nor Edith had ever seen him ; they were 
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not mucli prepossessed by his appearance, 
and he seemed to scan them with a look of 
wonder, probably excited by their healthy 
looks. 

" We are come to ask you about Mr. 
Dalton," said Mrs. Be van. 

" Ah — ay ; I thought it could not be for 
yourselves," said he, while his searching eyes 
seemed to survey them from head to foot. 
" I am sorry to say that I can give no in- 
formation as to the state of Mr. Dalton's 
health, for although he sent a message yes- 
terday begging me to call on him, I receiv- 
ed a second before my carriage could come 
to the door, saying that he was better, and 
had resolved to leave home and try the 
new sulphur baths at Snowville." 

" And has he really gone there ?' inquir- 
ed Edith with extreme surprise. 

" I know nothing more.'' 

" Oh, how can we — ^what are we to do ? 
VOL. I. p 
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Poor grandfather seemed to be dying, he 
looked so 31.'' 

"Your grandfather, is he? WeII,yoniig 
lady, as you have seen him since yesterday, 
you must know more about his state than 
I can teU you-'' 

^^ Oh, no," said Mrs. Bevan, who had a 
sort of instinctive dread that Edith might 
disclose more of the mysterious tacts than 
would be prudent. '^ Miss Freyille can know 
nothing of Mr. Dalton's real state." 

" But," implored Edith, " can we not as- 
certain ? — ^would not Dr. Nolan accompany 
us to Delamere and endeavour to see my 
poor grandfather ? Do pray drive there 
with us !" 

" Will it not be useless if the old gentle- 
man has left his home P" 

" It is the only way we can ascertain 
anything about him, for he will not see us 
— ^he will see none of his own relations." 
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" You seem so yeiy anxious and eager, 
my dear young lady, that I will consent to 
accompany you, if — if " 

"You shall not be at any loss," said 
Mrs. Be van, for she remembered hearing 
some one say that the somewhat rough but 
clever doctor was very particular about his 
fees. 

" Very well," said the doctor, as he rang 
the bell quickly. " I see your carriage is 
waiting at the door, so I will come with you 
at once, and will order my own carriage to 
drive, as soon as it can be ready, to Dela- 
mere ; it will be out of your way to re., 
turn to your house by Minsterton, for I 
presume that you are Mrs. Bevan, of Yew- 
tree Lodge, and that you are anxious to 
relieve this young lady's mind as soon as 
possible." 

** That is most kind of you," said Edith ; 
" and indeed if you did but know " 

p2 
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"Do not let us detain Dr. Nolan,*^ 
interrupted Mrs. Bevan, who was afraid 
that Edith would tell him more than was 
prudent. 

Edith understood her meaning, and 
began to talk of indifferent subjects as 
they drove along. She also perceived that 
the old nurse, who sat in the comer of the 
carriage, appeared to be rather mistrustful 
of the doctor. 

The entrance into Delamere Park from 
Minsterton was in the opposite direction, 
and farther from the Hall than the lodge 
through which she had driven with her 
mother a few days before, and the part of 
the park she now passed through was still 
more beautiful. This road skirted the 
windings of the lake for nearly two miles, 
sometimes on a rocky height far above it, 
and at others close to its clear waters 
along green glades, where the deer group- 
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ed themselves in their wonted graceful 
positions, under the shade of the wide- 
spreading oaks and beech-trees. 

To Edith's great surprise, they had met 
with no impediment on entering the lodge, 
as the gate was not locked, and there 
seemed to be no one living in the old lodge 
near it ; and when they reached the gate- 
way entrance to the moat-bridge at the 
Hall the bell was immediately answered by 
a servant, who seemed to have been wait- 
ing in the outer lodge, for he appeared at 
the open door of one of the four turrets. 
In reply to Mrs. Bevan's question as to 
whether Mr. Dalton was at home, he re- 
plied, "that his master went early that 
morning to Snowville baths, for he had 
been very ill and wished to try the effect 
of the new mineral waters which had lately 
been discovered there." 

" Do him no good," grunted the doctor, 
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with a contemptuous sneer. " It*s all a 
fudge ! — speculation got up by one of those 
confounded 'coons." 

"Is he really gone?' whispered Edith 
to Mrs. Bevan. "Do inquire more, for 
Tm sure he did not look fit to take such a 
long journey ^" 

" Did Mr. Dalton go there alone ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Bevan, who made a sign to 
Edith not to speak. 

" Two of his servants went with him,"^ 
said the man, with an impertinent look, as 
if he did not wish to answer any more 
questions. Then added, as if he thought 
better of it, "Yes, they both went in the 
carriage with him; the coachman also 
drove him there in the family coach with 
the four black horses, which had not been 
out for many a long day." 

This was very strange, thought Edith^ 
who had almost expected to hear that her 
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grandfather was dead, or, at least, not at 
all likely to do sucli an unwonted thing as 
to take a journey ; but she was somewhat 
relieved when she remembered that Susan 
Warburton had also, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, gone to the same place that 
very day. 

" Then, as I can be of no use," said Dr. 

V 

Nolan to Mrs. Bevan, " I will wish you 
good day, and as I should like to walk 
through these beautiful grounds, I will 
leave you here, and shall probably soon 
meet my own carriage." 

Edith longed to express her wish that 
she might be allowed to walk through the 
gardens and grounds, but she saw that 
Mrs. Bevan seemed anxious to return 
home. 

"No, no — ^no fee for this," said Dr. 
Nolan, as he saw Mrs. Bevan taking out 
her purse — " in fact, I'm glad of the op- 
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portonity of seeing sucli a curious and 
beautiful old place. Shouldn't like to be 
imprisoned there,'* he added, "as Tve 
heard your grandmother was. Hiss Pre- 
ville; but I daresay, like most stories 
about old houses, it was not true." 

" Oh ! but it was quite true," exclaimed 
Edith, " and if you did but know all '' 

" Do not let us detain Dr. Nolan," said 
Mrs. Bevan, again coming to the rescue, 
and expressing her thanks for his kindness 
in coming so far out of his way, and there- 
by losing his time. 

" Oh ! as to time, there are worse ways 
of losing it, and it's as well to be forced 
now and then into a little leisure or enjoy- 
ment. Good day." 

After they had driven ofE, the nurse 
said to Mrs. Bevan she was quite right in 
not letting Edith Freville inform the doc- 
tor of more than they could help, for she 
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didn't quite know what to make of him. 
Some ladies that he attended disliked him 
extremely, and thought he was neglectful 
and unfeehng ; whilst others admired him 
and liked him, and declared he was a good, 
honest, but rough and plain-spoken man. 

*' But I am glad to see he wouldn't take 
the fee," continued the old dame. " And 
now, dear Miss Edith and good madam, 
will you please to say nothing about last 
night to any but — ^but my own young lady 
— ^I mean Mrs. FreviUe — and you'd better 
give her a hint to burn your letter as soon 
as read." 

" But do you think my grandfather has 
really gone ?" inquired Edith. 

" I think not ; but I s'pose Mistress 
Warburton will be able to find out whether 
he went to them baths. I should say he 
was more likely to have died last night, 
from the look of his face." 
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** Then what could be the reason of their 
saying he's gone to the batha ?* inquired 
Edith. 

" Cannot say, 'cause I never could find 
out what their tricks was ; but one thing 
Tm sure — ^it's for some mischief/' 

It was late before they reached Yew- 
tree Lodge — too late to write by that day's 
post ; and the old nurse, when she heard 
this, begged that, if she heard at Sutton - 
fields from Miss Warburton, that Mr. Dal- 
ton was really gone to the Snowville Baths, 
then they should say nothing to her mo- 
ther about their secret expedition to the 
Hall ; because, in case there should be foul 
play, they would be deprived of being sure 
of entering into the Hall as before, if the 
secret of this one way were suspected, and 
some of the people at FreviHe Court might 
peep into the letter ; or perhaps Mrs. Fre- 
ville might talk of it with her hus- 
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"band, and some one should overhear.*^ 

" Least said soonest mended," added the 
wise old dame, as she bade them good 
evening, and walked quickly away towards 
her cottage in the adjoining village. 

They found, when they went into the 
house, that Mr. Lethbridge had been gone 
some hours. The butler said that he 
begged him to express his regret that he 
could not wait any longer, as he was 
obliged to be in Minsterton by two o'clock^ 

" Then he returned here after his visit 
to Mr. Fairleigh's ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, and afore luncheon, too, 
but he wouldn't have nothing, though 
'twas all ready, for we didn't know but 
what you and Miss would be back in time 
for it. He said he couldn't eat none, and 
he packed up his things, and we sent 'em 
off by the mail that comed by at three 
o'clock, and then he rode off like mad." 
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" What was all that haste for, I wonder ?^ 
flaid Mrs. Bevan. *^ I thought he would 
have stayed so late at Frampton Court that 
we should be sure to see him again." 

"The genle'm waa much put about," 
said the butler, " and looked very ill, with 
quite an altered face." 

" Oh ! dear, what can have happened ? 
I am so very sorry," said Edith, **for I 
wanted to hear, too, more about Mrs. Fair- 
leigh, and whether " 

" There's a note from Miss Fairleigh up 
in Miss FreviUe's room," said the butler. 
** 'Twas brought quite early this morning, 
with Miss Fairleigh's pony-carriage, and 
^oom said he'd orders to bring Miss Fre- 
ville back in the carriage, as his missus 
wanted particularly to see her." 

" What a pity that I could not go there!" 
said Edith, as she ran up to her room to 
read the note. It was directed to her in 
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Clarissa's own handwriting, but it contained 
inside a note to a dressmaker at Minsterton, 
with a pattern, and directions about some 
dress. 

" Howvery provoking !" exclaimed Edith. 
"I fear it was something very urgent/*^ 
She then took the note down to show it 
to Mrs. Bevan. 

But it was now past seven, and they 
had not had any dinner, or luncheon 
either, and Frampton was three miles ofE ; 
so, as nothing could be done that night, Mrs. 
Bevan offered to send her there early the 
next morning in her carriage, and she de- 
cided they should drive on afterwards to 
Suttonfields, in order to inquire whether 
anything had been heard from Miss War- 
burton at Snowville Baths. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Ti^DTTH could scarcely sleep at all tliat 
-*-^ night, so excited was she by the suc- 
cession of events whicli had been crowded 
into the last few days. And Clarissa's en- 
gagement — she could not stifle a misgiv- 
ing that some untoward accident had oc- 
curred. What could be the reason of his 
sudden departure ? And the butler, 
too, had said that he looked so "put 
about" and ill! It had evidently oc- 
curred to him that something was wrong. 
All the exciting and striking events that 
had lately seemed to throw still further 
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into the remote past her own strange and 
most unexpected engagement, passed in 
review before her mind, and these, coupled 
with the vague fears she had sometimes 
lately experienced, lest her own great 
happiness, and the blissful hopes which had 
been so suddenly awakened, might never 
receive fulfilment, chased away every incli- 
nation for rest. At last, towards morning, 
she sank to sleep, but her dreams were 
painful repetitions of what she saw in 
Delamere Hall, or rather confirmative of 
the fears excited by what she had there 
witnessed. She fancied she saw that fine 
painted woman murdering her grandfather, 
while she vainly endeavoured to drag her 
away. The old man seemed to be sleeping 
powerless, while the woman shook her ofE 
again and again, and was seizing him by 
the throat, when Edith awoke .with a feel- 
ing of suffocation and horror, feeling firmly 
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convinced that her grandfather was dead. 

It was already late, and she started up, 
remembering that she was to drive to see 
Clarissa quite early that morning. Mrs. 
Bevan had promised to be downstairs at 
half -past eight, that she might have break- 
fast in time to start early ; and punctually 
at the appointed time the kind old lady was 
seated before her hissing um, and playfully 
reproved the young girl, when she came 
down five minutes afterwards, for being 
late. 

" But I see by your anxious face that 
you have not slept well, and no wonder, 
after all the strange scenes and excite- 
ments of the last day and preceding night. 
And now I have been profoimdly meditat- 
ing upon it all, and I am very anxious that 
you should be cautious what you say to 
Miss Fairleigh. Remember that her maid 
is either sister or cousin to the person who 
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Nurse Ayres imagines must be the hand- 
some painted lady you saw at Delamere, so 
pray do not let Miss Fairleigli entrap you 
into describing anything about your ex- 
pedition, or allude in any way to your 
grandfather." 

" That I will. But why do you think it 
likely Clarissa should question me, or 
allude to the subject at all ?" 

"Because I heard from my maid this 
morning that you were seen out in the 
avenue the night before last, and of course 
people will wonder what could have in- 
duced you to walk out at that time of 
night ; and Clarissa may joke you about 
it, particularly as Mr. Lethbridge was stay- 
ing here." 

" Yes, I know, and he was out too ; and 
I think he must have seen me ; and Fve 
not had time to think till now how he must 

VOL. I. Q 
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have wondered — ^he probably had seen me 
go out at the gate of the lodge with Nurse 
Ayres, and perhaps get into the boy's 
pony cart — ^yes, it must have seemed most 
strange." 

" Decidedly ; therefore you must be cau- 
tious, for you know he may have told this 
to Miss Fairleigh, and they probably puz- 
zled their heads together over it. And 
now, what will you say if she inquires where 
you were going ?" 

" Oh ! what can I do ? I know I shall 
never be able to tell anything but the truth, 
and I see I must not do that." 

"Therefore it would be better to say 
whatever will most tend to divert her sus- 
picions from the truth. You could say 
you saw that Nurse Ayres was anxious for 
you to visit some poor sick person who 
was dying, and wanted particularly to see 
you. That would be best." 
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" I suppose so. At tlie same time I do 
hope she will not ask me anything." 

** I hope not, too. Only remember what 
your nurse said of the importance of keep- 
ing that secret, so let nothing induce you 
to tell — ^promise me this, dear child, for 
your mother having left you under my 
charge, I feel answerable for all that hap- 
pens, or that you are concerned in." 

Edith promised most faithfully to be 
cautious; but she looked so nervous and 
troubled at her probably difficult task that, 
after she drove off, Mrs. Bevan was not 
quite sure that she had acted wisely in 
giving this caution. She could not help 
therefore being a little fidgety, and longed 
for Edith's return. She was to come back 
and pick her up, to drive into Suttonfields, 
and call on Peggy Warburton. 

Perhaps it would have been better if 
Mrs. Bevan had said nothing, for certainly 

q2 
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Edith's countenance, when she went up to 
Clarissa's room, had ahnost a guilty look^ 
so fearful was she of having to tell a storj, 
or that she should break down, and never 
be able to satisfy Clarissa's curiosity — ^for 
she was curious — that was well known at 
school. Miss Swindledrift showed her up- 
stairs, and she was surprised to see that 
Miss Freville looked quite terrified, and 
" all of a heap," as she afterwards described 
it. 

Clarissa, too, was surprised at her evi- 
dent embarrassment, and added thereto by 
the coldness of her reception. 

"You sent a message, I find, yesterday, 
to ask me to come, and also this note," said 
Edith, as she held out the letter, and was 
endeavouring to shake Clarissa's hand, 
when it was rudely withdrawn, and the 
letter dashed on the ground. 
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" Yes, I did want to see you yesterday, 
because I still hoped — I was still willing 
to believe — go away, Swindledrif t ; now 
she is Here, I must speak to Miss Freville 
alone." 

The maid withdrew, but not beyond the 
other side of the door. 

" What did you still hope or believe 
yesterday ?" inquired the trembling Edith. 

"I believed — I was willing — I tried to 
think you really cared for me, and was glad 
that I was engaged to your friend ; and 
now I have proof positive that you went 
out walking with him for hours the night 
before last. Ah I I see you turn pale. I 
can see now your guilty look. I know that 
you were out long after the family were 
gone to bed. He, that shameful man, for 
whom I was going to sacrifice all my life 
and prospects, and break mamma's heart 
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— even he acknowledged that you were out 
after twelve o'clock. Now deny it if you 
can." 

" I certainly was out, but not with him. 
I, too, saw him, or, rather, supposed it was 
he, from his walk, but the moon did not 
shine on his face, and I was not certain." 

"That's all very well; but why did 
you go out at all ? — ^what kept you out till 
three o'clock in the morning ? — ^answer me 
that ?" she said, with flashing eyes, as she 
looked fixedly into Edith's pale face. 

" I cannot tell you — not now," said 
Edith, who could not bear to say what she 
knew was not true. " Pray do not ask 



me." 



"Why not ? Why should you not con- 
fess why you wanted to go out, if your 
motives were innocent ?" 

"Pray, pray believe me, Clarissa; I 
never told an untruth in my Uf e, and I de- 
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clare to you solemnly that I did not speak 
a word to Mr. Lethbridge, nor did I at all 
expect to see him in tlie avenue." 

" Then only now confess what you went 
out for? — now," and she took hold of 
Edith's head, and held her face close to her 
own. " I know you are concealing some- 
thing from me, I am certain ; tell me, tell 
me, or TU " 

Clarissa was getting so excited that 
Edith began to fear she was going mad, and 
she held her by the throat so tight that 
Edith felt almost choking. 

" Now I am more than ever convinced 
of his base perfidy. I was right to break 
ofE our foolish engagement. I shall never, 
never see him any more !" 

Clarissa's eyes became suffused with 
tears, which flowed so fast that Edith was 
touched at her real sorrow, and regretted 
more and more that she could not help to 
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clear up wliat must have appeared a mys- 
tery. 

" I will tell you some day, dear Clarissa ; 
only believe me, I entreat you, now." 

" No, of course you will never confess 
your baseness. To think that an ugly 
girl Uke you could not be satisfied with 
captivating Captain Morton, but you must 
even try to deprive me of the only— never 
mind ; don't look at me so pitifully. Go ! 
I hate the sight of you ! Go r 

In vain Edith tried to soften her anger, 
and express her firm conviction that Mr. 
Lethbridge loved her sincerely. 

" He told me so ; he never talked of any- 
thing but you — never," she said. 

Clarissa began to sob hysterically; Edith 
continued : 

" Oh, pray believe me, if " 

She was interrupted by Miss Swindle- 
drift, who came to announce that .Mrs. 
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Sevan's carriage was still waiting at the 
door, and to give a message from the coach- 
man asking whether they were to put up." 

" Oh, dear, no — I must go now," said 
Edith ; **Mrs. Be van is waiting for me to 
drive into Suttonfiolds." 

She tried to take Olarissa^s hand, but it 
was useless ; Clarissa drew back, and with 
a peevish look pointed to the door, and 
shrieked out, 

" Go away, and let me never see your face 
again!" 

" Could nothing be done to clear 'up the 
strange misunderstanding ?" thought poor 
Edith, as she went down stairs. 

She could not help clinging to the hope 
that Mr. Fairleigh would understand her 
reasons for not being able to explain, or 
that he would be able to feel that she might 
be so circumstanced as to do harm to those 
she loved best if she were forced to tell 
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Clarissa the truth ; so she turned to ask one 
of the servants who were waiting at the hall 
door whether Mr. Fairleigh was at home, 
but to her disappointment she was told 
that he had gone the day before to Sand- 
baye. Then she remembered that this 
was the place where Mr. Lethbridge's d^pot 
was quartered, and she began to hope that 
he might have gone there, on purpose to try 
to heal the embarrassing quarrel that had 
arisen between his daughter and her in- 
tended husband. 

As she drove away Dr. Nolan's carriage 
came to the door, and she then remembered 
that he had told them the day before, dur- 
ing the drive to Delamere, that Mrs. Fair- 
leigh was very ill, and in a most excited and 
nervous state. 

Edith now regretted that she had made 
no inquiry for her. She felt sure that Cla- 
rissa must be very unhappy about her mo- 
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ther's illness, and this unfortunate estrange- 
ment from her, therefore she fancied she 
ought to have made excuses for her friend, 
and not have allowed herself to be sent 
away without having endeavoured more to 
conciliate and to show her the absurdity of 
her startling accusations. However, it was 
too late now, as it generally is when we 
discover that we might have acted more 
wisely, and Edith was (fortunately for her 
progress in self-development) mucli inclin- 
ed to blame herself. It made her unhappy, 
but this unhappiness was soothed by the 
keen sense of beauty which she had already 
wisdom enough to cultivate, or rather make 
good use of, and gratefully enjoy. She 
had, like most minds which are deeply im- 
pressed by Christian feelings and faith, 
unconsciously cultivated a taste for that 
kind of enjoyment which Dr. Newman has 
so well expressed, where he says, in the 
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contemplation of the beauty of nature, 
she "felt that the gifts of the Creator 
screened off man's evil doings, and the ro- 
mance of the past coloured and illumin- 
atod the matter-of-fact present."* 

The drive through the green lanes be- 
tween Frampton and Yew-tree Lodge was 
beautiful, but, had it been through what is 
often called an ugly country, her taste for 
the beauties of nature was sufficiently de- 
veloped to find loveliness in the commonest 
hedges and ditches, or in the straight hori- 
zon of flat country against an ever-chang- 
ing sky background. In fact the only spot 
such a mind and disposition as hers would 
find it difficult to enjoy would be the nar- 
row streets of a large town. 

When she reached Yew-tree Lodge, 
Edith found Mrs. Bevan standing on the 

• " Ilifltorical Sketclie«," by Dr. Norman, p. 68. 
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steps, holding up a letter with a look of 
delighted triumph. 

" There, my dear — ^the post came in soon 
after you went. I have been so impatient 
for your return ; and it's come just in time 
too, for I see you don't look happy. Is 
Mrs.Fairleigh worse ? Oh ! never inquired 
— didn't you ? Well, young people will be 
young people, as I always say, and you 
can't expect old heads on young shoulders," 
said Mrs. Bevan, with a chuckle of delight; 
for she was so fond of youth that it pleased 
her to see even the inconvenient conse- 
quences of youthful thoughtlessness. 

As Edith took the letter, she never 
trusted herself to look at the outside even 
till they had driven off. She felt whom it 
must be from, and was fearful of betraying 
her joyous excitement till they had driven 
off from the door. She had begun to be 
anxious at not having received a letter 
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for some days from Captain Morton, and 
dreaded lest liis mother was worse, there- 
fore the relief was great when she now 
read that he was coming perhaps that very- 
evening, and that he gladly accepted Mrs. 
Sevan's invitation to come and stay a few 
days at Yew-tree Lodge. 

Of course she read it over and over again 
during the drive to Suttonfields, and the 
delighted Mrs. Be van would not say a 
word to disturb the evidently happy 
thoughts which now so joyously beamed 
on the young girl's speaking countenance. 
It seemed like the next moment to Edith 
when she had driven three miles and 
reached Miss Warburton's garden-gate, and 
yet whole myriads of blissful thoughts had 
traversed her mind during the apparent 
moment. And now it was as if she were 
transported into a diEFerent life by suddenly 
remembering the important questions con- 
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cerning her grandfather wliich were about 
to be solved if Susan Warburton had 
returned home. But they found she had 
not arrived. The maid said that a letter 
came that morning by a carrier to Miss 
Peggy, and added that she hoped they 
would get out and see her mistress, for 
^* 'twas very lonely when her sister was 
away, and to see visitors would cheer her 
up a bit." So they went upstairs to the 
little sunny drawing-room, and found the 
invahd in a state of unusual excitement. 

" So lucky ! — so glad you are come !" she 
exclaimed; **just the people I wanted to 
see ! What do you think, Miss Freville ? 
Your grandfather has actually gone to 
Snowville Baths ! Susan would never be- 
lieve her eyes when she saw the Delamere 
crest on the old family coach, and she saw 
the old gentleman lifted out of the car- 
riage and carried into the hotel." 
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" There !" said Mrs. Bevan— " did not I 
tell you so ? I was sure he was gone, and 
I am very glad ; for now I suppose people 
will be able to see him, and perhaps he can 
be extricated from the hands of those 
dreadful servants." 

" Yes, Susan hoped so too ; but still she 
thought it was so odd. She was going to 
inquire more at the hotel, and, if she can, 
will ascertain who is with him. But, poor 
thing ! she's sadly troubled about our niece, 
and can scarcely leave her bedside, so I 
don't know when she will be able to come 
back." 

"You see, now," said Mrs. Bevan, as 
they drove home, " how fortunate it was 
you did not write to your mother, and run 
the risk, for nothing, of disclosing the 
important secret." 

" Yes, you were quite right— that is, if 
Miss Warburton has really ascertained that 
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he is well taken care of; but to me lie 
looked as if lie were scarcely alive — certain- 
ly not fit to travel, or even to get up." 

Nevertheless Edith's mind was doubtless 
relieved of a great part of her anxiety 
respecting her grandfather by this news, 
so she gave herself all the more gladly to 
the pleasant anticipations of seeing her 
betrothed that evening. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A DISAPPOINTED MOTHEB. 

X\OCTOR NOLAN found Mrs. Fair- 
-*-^ leigh even less well that morning, 
and she complained to him most bitterly of 
what she called her daughter's and hus- 
band's disgraceful and ungrateful conduct. 
" She would not see them — certainly not 
— ^until they chose to give up that foolish 
match." She told him that she had made 
her will the day before, and now she didn't 
care how soon she died. " Only it is so 
hard," she repeated, with hysterical sobs — 
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^* SO hard to die and leave all to people I 
don't care about." 

"Madam, I don't think you would like 
to die and leave your money at all, if you 
could help it ; but I should have thought it 
would make you happier to think some one 
you cared for had got it." 

"That's it — that's just the point; of 
course I should." 

" Then can't you try to forgive them ? 
Perhaps, if you have a little patience, you 
might find that your daughter may not 
wish to marry such a poor man as you de- 
scribe, at all ; and I strongly advise you to 
admit them to your presence. Try to 
banish all this from your mind till you re- 
vive a little, otherwise " 

The doctor was interrupted by a knock 
at the door, and Mrs. Fairleigh heard 
Clarissa's voice outside begging to be ad- 
mitted. 

b2 
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" No !" screamed Mrs. Fairleigh, " I will 
not see her till she gives up all idea of that 
pauper. Tell her so, Dr. Nolan — ^please 
tell her so !" And she went off into 
hysterics. 

" I do — I have given him up quite," said 
Clarissa, in a loud and determined voice. 

" She has given him up, madam," said 
Dr. Nolan, as he poured some sal-volatilo 
down Mrs. Fairleigh's throat and bathed 
her temples. 

" Let me in, please. Dr. Nolan ; I want 
to speak to her before you." 

He unlocked the door, and Clarissa came 
and threw herself on her knees at her mo- 
ther's feet, and sobbed on her lap as if her 
heart would break ; then, starting up sud- 
denly with a proud look, she said, 

"I have given him up, and nothing 
would induce me to marry such a base. 
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wortKless man as I have just had con- 
clusive proof he is." 

*^ Then why did you let your father go 
to see him at the d6p6t, as I am told he did 
yesterday." 

" I — I then hoped — Papa tried to per- 
suade me that there was some mistake, and 
I clung to the idea ; but this morning I 
have seen that — that shameful Edith, and 
I saw at once by her face that it was all 
true." 

" What was true ? Oh, how glad I am ! 
But what was it ?" 

" You had better not inquire, my dear 
madam," said the doctor, with the profes- 
sional impulse to smoothe any difficulties 
that might prevent the recovery of an in- 
vahd. " Try to be satisfied that your 
daughter thinks better of it, and is willing 
to follow your wishes." 

" Then promise me, Clarissa, that no- 
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thiiig will ever induce you to marry Mr. 
Lethbridge, or any other pauper, against 
my wishes." 

" I will — I do indeed," said Clarissa ; but 
suddenly her pride seemed to give way ;; 
she covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed bitterly. 

" The beautiful heiress is in love,"' 

* ' 

thought Dr. Nolan, " and, in spite of all 
her present determination, I should not be 
surprised if she married him, after all." 
" Well, madam," he said, as he got up to 
leave the room, *' I think you will soon get 
well now. And allow me to remind you 
that, unless you alter the will you informed 
me about, your property will go to those 
you probably never intended should in* 
herit it." 

" That's true ; and thank you for re- 
minding me. I will send for my lawyer at 
once." 
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Dr. Nolan tlien left, after telling Mrs. 
Fairleigh that site would soon get well, 
and tliat lie should not come again unless 
she sent for him. 

*'That will probably be soon," thought 
he, as he stepped into his carriage, " for 
that violent girl will not remain long in 
the same mind. In spite of her furious 
anger, she will make up her quarrel. Til 
lay any wager she marries the handsome 
officer at last !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TTTHEN Mrs. Bevan and Edith returned 
^ ^ to Yew-tree Lodge, the old lady- 
ordered the dinner an hour later, for she 
remembered that the Northern mail came 
in very late to Minsterton, and then Cap- 
tain Morton would have a long drive after- 
wards. 

" And so you have actually never seen 
him since the morning he proposed to you 
in my Summer-garden, and then you had 
only known him for one week ?'^ said Mrs. 
Bevan, as they strolled along the south 
terrace walk. ** And yet, if he were late, 
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or that lie were prevented from coining 

« 

this evening, you would — don't look so 
frightened, darling child." 

" No, it is very foolish," said Edith, who 
could scarcely keep back her tears ; " but, 
you know, he was expected at Freville 
Court, and I watched all along the road, 
and listened to every sound for hours ; and 
then he did not — ^he could not come. You 
know it was not his fault." . 

" Of that I am quite certain, for he is a 
bright exception to the general rule. I 
mean that men are more fickle — I mean 
they have more temptations than women 
have. And now, do you know, I should 
feel more sure of Captain Morton's con- 
stancy than I should of his brilliant friend, 
Charles Lethbridge, though I do admire 
him so much — and, by-the-by, you never 
told me how you got out of your dilemma 
this morning; I suppose Miss Fairleigh 
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never questioned you about the moonlight 
walk ?" 

" Oh ! but she did indeed, and it was 
most embarrassing. I can't bear to think 
of it," said Edith, turning pale at the re- 
collection of Clarissa's anger, and the ap- 
parent ruin of her prospects of happiness. 
Then she gave the astonished Mrs. Bevan 
an account of her most painful situation, 
and her own awjcward stupidity in having 
managed so badly as to increase rather 
than diminish her poor friend's jealousy. 
" I could make no excuse," she said — " I 
could only implore her not to ask me the 
truth." 

" Ah ! my poor child, I see. I wish 
much I could have gone with you ; I might 
have helped to modify her anger, and turn 
away her suspicions from you ; and yet I 
could not have succeeded quite. So you 
say she expected some explanation ? And 
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her father was gone to Sandbaye to the 
depot ? And now that reminds me that I 
think Captain Morton will probably stop 
at Sandbaye to see Charles Lethbridge^ 
for it is exactly in his way ; so now don't 
be surprised if he does not come till to- 
morrow." 

" Oh ! do you really think he will go to 
Sandbaye ? I never thought of that," ex- 
claimed Edith, with a feeling of dread, for 
which she could at present not satisfac- 
torily account. 

"Why should he not, for he actually 
passes the town ? And if he were to hear 
that his friend was there, it would be 
very strange if he should not go and sea 
him." 

" So it would ; but — ^but " 

^'You look quite miserable. I now 
begin to think you are jealous of hia 
friend." 
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" Oh ! it is not that — ^but you know 
that — ^just remember the reasons that she 
gave for breaking off the engagement, 
which are on account of that unfortunate 
moonlight walk ; and will not Captain 
Morton wonder what could take me out, 
and " 

" Ah ! I see now what you dread. But 
that is very unreasonable. You do not 
consider the difference between a sensible 
man who has been knocked about the world, 
and has seen a great deal of life — he would 
never take foolish, jealous fancies into his 
head, like a silly yoimg girl such as " 

" Poor Clarissa ! she has had very great 
disadvantages — ^we cannot expect her to be 
very wise; but in spite of the dreadful 
dishke she has taken to me, I think she 
has a good heart ; and I feel so sure Mr. 
Lethbridge is just the person to draw out 
her good feelings, therefore it is particu- 
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larly unfortunate that I should be tlie 
means of estranging her from him. I 
never felt so unhappy about anything in 
my life before." 

" Ah ! we must all meet with our trials, 
sooner or later ; but the comfort you ought 
to derive from this misfortune is that you 
could not help it — it was no fault of 
yours." 

Mrs. Bevan, who liked moralizing in a 
gentle, common-place kind of manner, had 
not sufficient depth of feeling even to 
suffer very acutely herself, therefore she 
thought it easy to console other people in 
their misfortunes, and she was sufficiently 
kind-hearted to wish to do so ; feelings 
moreover, rather annoyed when she could 
not succeed. She had a particular dislike 
to see people cry ; and when Edith's tears 
continued to flow, in spite of her sage 
moralizing, she did not like it at all. Edith 
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soon perceived this, and endeavoured to 
cheer up and try to hope ; but as the hours 
elapsed, the late dinner-hour had passed, 
and still he did not arrive — she felt miser- 
ably depressed. They sat down to dinner 
at last, for Mrs. Bevan said she was sure 
he was remaining at the d^pot — of course 
he was gone to see his friend ; and they 
would have so much to say to each other, 
that he was sure to be late for the coach, 
so she felt certain he could not come before 
the next day. Edith tried hard to think 
so too, and endeavoured to make herself 
pleasant to her kind old friend during 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

II TR. FAIRLBIGH liad not been present 
-*-'-*- tHe day before at the interview be- 
tween his daughter and her betrothed ; nor 
had he known of any cause which might 
lead to a quarrel between them. When he 
returned home, Charles Lethbridge had 
been gone nearly an hour, and he found 
Clarissa, to his great dismay, in a furious 
passion. She declared that he was the 
basest of men, that she would never see 
him again; and gradually he drew from 
her an account of the quarrel. He had 
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been seen walking by moonligbt with Edith, 
and he could not possibly remain with her 
during those two or three hours during which 
they were proved to have been out of the 
house, without having spoken a word. To 
Mr. Fairleigh the whole story seemed utterly 
unaccountable, and most improbable — ^he 
was sure that there was some mistake, and 
he resolved to follow Mr. Lethbridge, and 
see if he could make head or tail of the 
strange accusation. At first Clarissa was 
unwilling to let him go, but he gradually 
succeeded in showing her how unlikely it 
was that Edith, who, she well knew, was 
devoted to her afl&anced husband, should do 
such a foolish thing — ^that it must have 
been some one else. 

" But how came he there ? Besides, it 
was Edith — there is no doubt about it — 
still, perhaps I was too angry to listen to 
his excuses, or rather his declaration, that 
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he knew not!? /ng of her reasons for going 
out." 

By degrees her father contrived to show 
her that it would be better for him to go ; 
and she then consented, and also promised 
not to tell her mother of the quarrel till he 
should return home the next day or the 
following. Sandbaye was between thirty 
and forty miles off, and he might not be 
able to see Mr. Lethbridge early enough 
the next day to enable him to return home. 

After Edith's visit and Clarissa's conse- 
quent declaration to her mother, that she 
had given up her engagement, Mrs. Fair- 
leigh expressed a wish to write to Lord 
Armington, and ask hun to visit them 
again. To this plan Clarissa consented, 
but no sooner had her mother written and 
posted the letter than her angry feelings 
suddenly abated, and she began to feel some 
misgivings that she could never be happy — 
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that she could never consent to marry the 
ugly peer. The whole of that evening she 
was in a miserable state of mind, and every- 
thing her mother said, her provoking ex- 
pressions of joy at being again reconciled 
to her daughter, made the poor girl more 
wretched. She went to bed early, in order to 
get away from her mother's ceaseless, ex- 
asperatingly complacent talk, and tried to 
rest. At last she cried herself to sleep, and 
awoke late with a feeling of anxiety for her 
father's return. She seemed to have dreamt 
of Charles Lethbridge, and was less angry 
with him in consequence, but could re- 
member no detaHs of her dream. 

The first thing she saw was her maid's 
joyfully triumphant face, and the sight of 
it provoked and depressed her. She also 
dreaded having to see her mother when 
she got up, so declared that she was very 
ill, and would stay in bed all the morn- 
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ing, or till her father returned home. And 
yet she dreaded his return too, for if he 
succeeded in satisfying his own mind that 
Charles Lethbridge was not to blame, how 
would he bear the disappointment of dis- 
covering that she had been untrue to him 
— ^that she had already promised her mother 
to give up Charles Lethbridge, in spite of 
her promise to her father, that she would 
not mention the quarrel to Mrs. Fairleigh ? 
She knew that his heart was set upon the 
match, and it had been a great additional 
happiness to her that he so highly approved 
of her choice, and now she dreaded that in 
his bad state of health it would almost 
break his heart to hear that she had actual- 
ly consented to recall Lord Armington. 
In fact she saw nothing but misery on 
every side. Towards mid-day she got up 
and dressed, for she suddenly felt that it 
would not do for her father to find her in 

s2 
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bed, and she was only just dressed when: 
she heard a carriage drive up to the door, 
and going to the window saw that it was 
her father. 

*^But oh! how miserably ill he looks,'" 
she thought, and she fancied that he could 
scarcely get up the steps, and was obliged 
to lean on the butler for support. "I 
never saw him appear so utterly wretched.'^ 

She ran down stairs to meet him in the 
hall, and throwing herself into his arms^ 
she drew him into the library. 

" Oh, papa, what has happened? — ^you 
look so very ill." 

"I am ill, my poor child, and broken- 
hearted too; but answer me one question 
quickly. Did you write a letter to Captain 
Morton the day after your ball? Ah, I 
see by your face— I know you did; now 
then I see the fault is entirely yours. The 
very same day that you pretended to love 
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poor Charles Lethbridge you were actually 
writing to Captain Morton, and giving him 
to understand that you cared for him ; and 
you accused your friend Edith of flirting 
with Mr. Lethbridge. I see you cannot 
deny it." 

Clarissa sank down in a chair utterly 
confounded, and for some minutes she 
seemed to lose all consciousness of her 
father's presence. Her pride then gave 
her temporary strength, and she started 
up in a kind of frenzy. 

" Who said this ? — ^who dared to accuse 
me r 

** Your own letter. Captain Morton re- 
ceived it just as he was leaving Scotland, 
and it frightened him so much that, as he 
went through Sandbaye, he determined to 
see Charles Lethbridge, and ask him the 
meaning of it." 

"How base — ^how shameful to show my 
letter I" 
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" Not at all — ^he was perfectly justified ; 
more particularly as lie had received one 
from Edith, in which she joyfully informed 
him of your engagement to his friend." 

*^ It's some base forgery !" exclaimed 
Clarissa. 

" No, I tell you again, it was your own 
handwriting. You cannot deny it ; but if 
you wish ever to be happy again you should 
this very minute write to Charles, and ex- 
press your regret for having allowed your 
jealousy of poor Miss Freville to extinguish 
every good feeling and " 

"I will never condescend to such mean- 
ness — actually to beg forgiveness ! — ^no, no, 
never ! And how does he explain his moon- 
light walk with Edith ? — ^that alone would 
show the truth of what I said in the 
letter." 

" As you admit now that you have writ- 
ten it, you must do so to Charles Leth- 
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bridge, or I disown you as my child — I will 
never see you again !" 

"I cannot — ^how is it possible? Oh, 
papa, try to feel for me ; don't look so 
angry !" 

" Write the letter." 

"But you will not explain about the 
moonlight walk." 

" There is no need, if Captain Morton is 
satisfied ; that he declares he is sure to be, 
when he hears Edith's explanation; and that 
he will soon do, for he is with her at this 
moment. H he is satisfied, you may be 
perfectly sure that no blame can be attach- 
ed to Charles Lethbridge." 

" Oh, but I am certain Edith is guilty — 
I saw it on her face, and in consequence I 
— I told mamma that I had given up all 
thoughts of Mr. Lethbridge — ^and she wrote 
to Lord Armington by yesterday's post, 
to " 
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Mr. Fairleigh was so utterly upset by 
this intelligence that his head sank down 
on the table, and he hid his face in his 
hands. 

" Ah, then," he exclaimed, after a min- 
ute or two, '^ then there is an end of all. I 
will leave this house, for I will not justify 
by my presence such shameful conduct. 
Yes, I will go to Mr. Lethbridge and tell 
him what you have done, and then I will 
go to my own little farm in Cheshire. I 
cannot live long, and we may never meet 
again in this world." 

Aviolent conflict was going on in Clarissa's 
mind at this announcement, and varied 
emotions pulled her different ways ; but, 
alas I pride obtained the victory — and not 
affected even by her father's sad sufferings, 
the sight o f them seemed to turn her into 
stone. She allowed him to ring the bell 
and order his horse, without making a sign 
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or saying a word to prevent him. When 
the bell was answered the servant said that 
luncheon was ready, and asked whether his 
master would have some luncheon before 
he went out again. 

The words recalled Clarissa to a recol- 
lection of his illness, and, somewhat soften- 
ed, she expressed a hope that he would have 
some luncheon. 

" I will, for it is the last meal we may 
ever have together," said he, after the but- 
ler had gone. They went into the dining- 
room, but Clarissa could eat nothing ; in 
fact, as the servants remained in the room 
there seemed to be an excuse for her 
silence, and she scarcely ventured to look 
at her father. It was only when the head 
groom afterwards announced that his horse 
was at the door she ventured to say that 
she hoped he would return. 
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" Surely you will wish to see mamma 
before — ^before ^' 

" Before I part from you both for ever in 
this world. Yes, I will return to-morrow, 
after I have seen Mr. Lethbridge, and per- 
haps by that time you will have seen how 
very guilty you have been. God bless you, 
my poor child !" he said, as he kissed her 
forehead, and she was startled by the cold- 
ness of his lips and his death-like pale- 
ness. 

"You ought not to ride," she said; 
" pray have the carriage ; I am sure you 
are not strong enough to ride all that long 
way. Oh pray, do not — ^let me order the 
other carriage." 

" What, your mother's ? No, she might 
want it. I can ride well enough — ^it is of 
no consequence — no consequence," he 
added sadly; and, with a look of set- 
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tied despair, lie again bade his daughter 
good-bye, and left the room. She watch* 
ed at the window while he got on his 
horse, which he seemed to do with great 
difficulty; then he rode slowly towards 
the avenue, and seemed almost to totter in 
his saddle, but suddenly he spurred his. 
horse and set off along the avenue at full 
gallop. She watched his receding form 
with a boding dread, which, for the time^ 
had the effect of subduing her anger and 
pride. She watched till he disappeared in 
the distance, where there was a turn in 
the avenue, and the recollection of that mo- 
ment haunted her through life. Till her 
dying day she could never forget the pang^ 
of anguish and despair that smote her 
then. During that last interview pride and 
every bad feeling had had their full play ; 
but now, when his bent form totally disap- 
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peared, and a sudden revulsion of better 
feeling was awakened, she vainly longed to 
recall him, and for the first time in her life 
understood the fuU bitterness of those sad- 
dest of all words, " too late." 

She wandered about the house and gar- 
den aU the rest of the afternoon, without 
object or aim, totally at a loss what to do 
or how to distract her mind. She dreaded 
seeing her mother or her maid, lest they 
should read her thoughts; but towards din- 
ner time Mrs. Fairleigh sent a message to 
beg she would come to her room. 

She was half inclined to refuse, but the 
butler, who had found her in the garden, 
said it was something very particular, and 
'' that his mistress had received an urgent 
note from Suttonfields." 

He looked so grave that she felt sure 
that something dreadful had happened, and 
inquired whom the note was from. 
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"From Miss Susan Warburton, I believe, "^ 
he said, which somewhat relieved her f ears^ 
and excited her curiosity, as she ran up ta 
her mother's room. 

*^ Here, read this note, for I am so flus- 
tered I can scarcely make it out,'' said Mrs. 
Fairleigh. "It seems that your poor 
father has had an accident and fallen from 
his horse, and was carried into the old 
maid's house. I'm reaUy too ill to go yet 
— but I suppose you had better drive there 
at once, and see what's the matter." 

Clarissa did not wait to hear more, but 
flew down stairs, calling out as she went to 
order the carriage and to get ready which- 
ever would convey her most quickly to 
Suttonfields. She felt as if she had known 
this was to happen — this confirmation of 
the dread and fear she had experienced ever 
since he disappeared at the turn in the 
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avenue, and the fatal words " too late " 
again sounded like a death-knell in her 
ears, never more to be forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

T ORD ARMINGTON did not go very 
-■-^ far off that morning, after his sudden 
determination to leave Frampton Court, for 
lie had a strong suspicion that he might 
possibly be recalled. So, instead of return- 
ing to his own place in the north, he deter- 
mined to go and spend a few days with 
some of his old brother ofl&cers, who hap- 
pened to be quartered at Sandbaye ; and 
he had given this address to the butler, in 
case any letters should come for him after 
he left Mr. Fairleigh's. 

Before his elder brother died he had 
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been in the army, and was rather popular 
in his regiment. His blnff manner and 
sort of hard determination, which is often 
taken for honesty of purpose, won for him, 
in spite of many glaring faults, a kind of 
outward admiring respect. BKs strong 
language, too, dnd coarse jokes were better 
suited to a mess-room than a lady's bou- 
doir, so he enjoyed the change and pleas- 
ant relaxation, from being obliged to act 
a part and be upon his good behaviour, as 
he had been for some time at Frampton 
Court. 

It may be imagined that this kind of re- 
vulsion, or rather this self-abandonment to 
his worst impulses, did not afford a very 
good example to the junior oflScers, who 
were naturally disposed to regard the ex- 
perienced peer in the light of a veteran old 
soldier — ^as he called himself; and it so hap- 
pened that the day he went to Sandbaye 
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there were but few of the better kind of 
officers present. So he lorded it over the 
young ones, and they all afterwards boast- 
ed of a most jolly long night, and were not 
much the better for it the next morning. 
This was repeated the next night, with per- 
haps even more zest, as Mr. Lethbridge 
was expected there the following day, and 
though a popular man in his regiment, the 
young ones were often awed by the keen 
look of displeasure with which he regarded 
any flagrant breach of decorum, or the fool- 
ish practical jokes which were sometimes 
perpetrated on inexperienced boys at the 
beginning of their career. The object at 
which these jokes were directed was a poor 
young boy who had lately recovered from 
a dangerous illness, and his nerves were 
consequently more easily upset by any 
sudden agitation than those of the others. 
One of those who most enjoyed these 
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mischievous jokes was young Henry Les- 
lie, who, as the penetrating Lord Arming- 
ton observed, possessed a large organ of 
destructiveness, which gave him a kind of 
grim turn for horrors. On this last even- 
ing, before " the Monitor " was expected, the 
youngest were thinking over what fun 
they'd have. Henry Leslie whispered to his 
next neighbour, 

" Let's put Jim Ogflvy in a coflBn, when 
we've put him into a sound sleep. I 
saw one across the ground there, just fin- 
ished, m hire it for the night, and well 
put him into it — ^and dress up a turnip's 
head, with a light inside, to light the eyes, 
and a sheet on its head." 

" But it wiQ frighten him horribly," said 
his less cruel companion. "You remember 
the Monitor said you almost killed the poor 
boy that time when you put the strait 
waistcoat on him, after making hiTn drunk, 
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and carried on the joke by pretending to 
be the mad-house barber, and shaving one 
side of his hair ofE." 

" Oh, stuff and nonsense !" exclaimed 
Leslie. " 111 get Armington to help me." 
And so he did. 

Their plans succeeded admirably. Young 
Ogilvy's glass was drugged, and they soon 
saw him sink into a deep sleep. They 
carried him into a large empty room and 
placed him in the coffin. The lid was put 
down, and the lighted turnip placed so that 
it should be the first object seen when he 
lifted up the cover. Then they returned 
to the mess-room, and laughed and joked 
for an hour or more, till the time when he 
might awake should arrive. 

While they had been plotting this wild 
scheme* Charles Lethbridge was riding 
slowly along the road between Minsterton 
and Sandbaye. It was the day of his last 

t2 
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interview with Clarissa. He rode slowly^ 
for lie was miserable, but lie was not in 
utter despair, for he fancied she must be 
reconciled to* him when she saw Miss Fre- 
ville, and heard from her the reason of 
her moonlight walk. He rode slowly, for 
he was in no hurry to join his comrades in 
the mess ; in fact, he was not expected 
there till the following morning. He was 
not in despair, for as yet he had heard no- 
thing to prove that Clarissa had deceived 
him in any way, or that her jealousy at 
Edith's engagement with Captain Morton 
had embittered her feehngs towards her 
friend. But he was not destined to 
remain long in this state of comparative 
hopefulness, for on Captain Morton's ar- 
rival he had the agony of reading the letter 
Clarissa had written to him the day after 
her ball — the very same day on which she 
plighted her troth, and led Charles Leth- 
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bridge to imagine that she really loved 
him. 

But I must return to the preceding 
evening, when he arrived at the barracks 
at Sandbaye. The mess-room . dinner 
was, of course, over, and he met no one on 
his way to the apartment that had been 
prepared for him. But he had scarcely 
reached his door when a loud shriek was 
heard. Just as he was crossing the pas- 
sage, in order to reach the room whence the 
shriek proceeded, he was astonished to see 
Captain Morton rushing up towards him, 
with a countenance indicating extreme 
agitation, as well as surprise and horror. 

" What has happened, my dear fellow ? 
I did not expect you till to-morrow, and — 
what has happened ?" 

" A letter — a most strange letter — I 
must show you '^ 
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" A letter ! but what has that to do witb 
these horrible shrieks ?" 

The sound had ceased during the few 
moments since Captain Morton had become 
visible in the passage, but now they were 
again renewed, and were more heart-rend- 
ing than before. So they both ran to the 
door of the room whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and a strange sight met their eyes- 
The screams proceeded from a cofl&n which 
was placed on the floor in the middle of 
the room, and opposite to it was a figure 
dressed in white, at the top of which 
appeared a death's-head, emitting light 
from its eyes and jaws. The cofl&n lid was 
suddenly raised, and they could just dis- 
tinguish the pale and horror-struck face of 
young Ogilvy, who was evidently almost 
frightened out of his senses. 

"Who has done this diabolical act?"^ 
exclaimed both the oflScers, while they tried 
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to raise tlie unfortunate boy from his lugu- 
brious position. 

The poor fellow could not stand, and the 
next minute seemed to have lost all con- 
sciousness ; so they carried him away, 
placed him in his own bed, and sent off for 
the doctor. 

Captain Morton remained by his bedside, 
while Mr. Lethbridge went to try to dis- 
cover the authors, of this cruel deed ; but 
when he entered the room again it was 
totally dark, and he could only hear the 
scuffling of retreating footsteps. By the 
time he could procure a light the sound 
had died away, but he thought he saw 
Lord Armington's fat figure receding up 
stairs. Captain Lethbridge pursued, and 
was able to catch hold of the peer as he 
reached his own door. A sharp scuffle 
ensued — for Lord Armington was strong 
and determined — ^but Mr. Lethbridge soon 
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got the better of him, and demanded the 
reason of his countenancing such a cruel 
and cowardly act, 

*' How can you be so foolish? It can't 
do the boy any harm," said he, with a 
laugh ; " it was only a joke. Young men 
will be young men, and you must know 
they like to play tricks. But how came 
you to be there ?" he asked, with increased 
effrontery — *' I thought you were not ex- 
pected till to-morrow. What brought you 
here to-night, at this hour ?" 

" And why are you here at all ? I might 
well ask — ^you who have seen some ser- 
vice, and know more what life and death 
really are than most of our silly young oJBGi- 
cers ! As you came among them again, I 
should have given you credit for better 
feelings than to wish to do mischief." 

" I should not have let them do it, if I 
thought it would hurt the muff," said Lord 
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Armingtoii. " Come, I never wish to 
quarrel," he added, good-humouredly ; "I 
forgive your anger, and even this blow, for 
I respect a fellow who stands up for what 
he thinks right, even though he is my 
rival. I know you really care for the 
pretty girl, and for herself alone. What ! 
— ^you are put out about something, I can 
see. But never mind, your handsome face 
would get you plenty of heiresses. Ha ! 
you turn away in disgust from what you 
call such low and grovelling sentiments. 
Well, perhaps they are so, but I don't set 
up for perfection — never did, more's the 
pity ; still I haven't lost all perception of 
it, and so I'd rather be your friend than 
your enemy." 

" Captain Morton has also arrived," said 
Mr. Lethbridge; "he is remaining by the 
poor boy's bedside. And remember, if 
that young man dies you will have to an- 
swer for it." 
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" No, no ! — not so bad as that ; but I 
will answer, and see after him too," said the 
imperturbable Viscount, and he accom- 
panied Mr. Lethbridge to the poor sufferer's 
room. 

They found the doctor there, who looked 
very grave, and said that Mr. Ogilvy had 
received a very great shock, which might 
prove highly dangerous. Mr. Lethbridge 
and Captain Morton both saw that the 
Viscount was certainly shocked, and he ex- 
pressed much contrition for having sanc- 
tioned by his presence such a cruel joke. 

" It was cruel indeed," muttered the 
doctor, in a severe tone, "and I trust it 
will be a lesson to these crack-brained 
young officers, to avoid practical jokes for 
the future." 
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rriHET all remained for some time in Mr. 
-*- Ogilvy's room, but at last the poor 
young man seemed to be sinking into a 
quiet sleep. Lord Armington declared he 
should not leave the boy's room till morn^ 
ing. He therefore advised the two friends 
to retire to rest ; for, he said, it was but 
fair that, as the misfortune had been caused 
by his stupid connivance, he should bear 
the consequence. They felt sure that he 
was sincere, and that he seemed really to 
regret the occurrence, and, as both were 
extremely impatient to have some conver* 
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sation together, thej consented to Lord 
Armington's proposal. 

They returned to their rooms, but not 
to rest, for the startling news which they 
heard from each other effectually banished 
all idea of sleep from their minds. C51a- 
rissa's letter, written after the ball, which 
she posted so carefully herself, only reached 
Captain Morton a few moments before he 
left his mother s house, and almost be- 
wildered him with perplexity. It seemed 
to produce the impression that she cared 
for him so deeply herself that she would 
never be happy again ; and it also accused 
his betrothed, Edith Freville, of flirting 
most desperately with his friend Mr. Leth- 
bridge. 

" It was remarked by everybody," she 
wrote, " and was quite the talk of the ball- 
room. He danced and talked with no- 
body but Edith, except two dances, when. 
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for appearance sake, he had condescended 
to ask herself to do him the honour," 

Captain Morton had not for a moment 
doubted Edith — ^he felt sure there must be 
some misunderstanding ; " but that Cla- 
rissa should admit a deeper feeling for him- 
self was most astounding." And the effect 
these strange words had upon Mr. Leth- 
bridge, when he read them in her well- 
known handwriting, was quite overwhelm- 
ing. Such deceit was past belief. Why did 
she appear to care, why had she that very 
day accepted him — and not only accepted, 
but chosen deliberately to give up her for- 
tune, and fatally displease her mother at 
the very same time? Could such deceit 
be caused by habitual jealousy of Edith, 
and had she really loved Captain Morton ? 
— ^f or, if she did not, why had she felt such 
strange jealousy for the girl he had chosen ? 
The question, to a simple-minded young 
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TnaTi, who had acquired vay little fcncnr- 
ledge of the str^ige intarwearaigs of hn~ 
maa character^ was qmte Tznansworable. 
To Captain Itorton, who was Sre years 
older^ ami of a less confrdnrg and impnl- 
sire nature^ Clarissa's conduct was less 
perplexmg, for he saw from the first that 
hff particularly trying edncatian (or, ra. 
ther, want of it) was Kkely to foster jeaU 
oosy^ and inspire a feeling of almost 
cmelty^ to a disposition whicJL was not hj 
nature bad. Bat it was most unroriiinatey 
for he conid scarceLy find it in }ns heart to 
excuse or even take the le^ gloomy view 
of Clarissas character^ fearing lest his 
friend should run the ride of misecy for 
h£e with such a person, if he could evor 
bring himself to forgive this unlooked-for 
and sinful duplusty. 

As yet he had not heard the strange his- 
tory of her quarrel with Captain Lethbridge 
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the day before, caused by tlie report of the 
moonlight walk ; but as that event, which 
Charles Lethbridge seemed to think had de- 
prived him of all hope of retaining her love, 
even before that fatal letter met his eyes, 
was related to his friend in the course of 
their conversation. Captain Morton be- 
came still more prejudiced against Clarissa. 
He was convinced that there seemed to be 
so little foundation for the report, that he 
thought she must have seized upon this as 
an excuse for breaking off the engage- 
ment, and he thought it probable that she 
shrank from the prospect of poverty threat- 
ened by her mother, 

"But what could give rise to the re- 
port ?" he inquired. 

"The whole thing is mysterious," said 
Lethbridge, " certainly, for I cannot ima- 
gine. I have no clue to the mystery of 
Miss Preville's proceedings that night, I 
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was sauntering along the avenue, in a state 
of bliss whicli, of course, will never return 
again, I had been wandering along the 
banks of the river, where that veiy after- 
noon she — ^well, I must not trust myself to 
think of happiness for ever gone— when I 
heard footsteps, and saw Miss Freville, ac- 
companied by an old dame, walking quickly 
in the direction of the lodge gate. I was so 
absorbed in my own blissful dreams that I 
seemed scarcely to be impressed by the 
sight ; but when they went out of the gate 
it occurred to me how strange it was that 
they should be going out at that late hour, 
so I half unconsciously followed them out 
into the road, and soon they got into a cart 
and drove off. I walked along it for some 
distance, again haunted by my own ima- 
ghungB. and nouhinking of the hour. I 
must have walked two or three miles, and 
could see nothing of the cart or Miss Pre- 
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ville. I heard the clock strike, and began 
to wonder what could have become of her. 
I returned homewards, and just before I 
reached the lodge I saw the same cart 
drive up at the side of the road; Miss 
Freville and the old dame get out and 
walk quickly towards the house. They 
did not see me, I think. I was on 
the shady side of the road, so I followed 
them along the avenue at a distance, 
and saw Miss Freville go through the 
shrubbery towards the entrance to the 
house . I then went in by the conservatory 
on the futher side, and found the window 
was stiU open between it and the drawing- 
room, out of which I had gone so many 
hours before. I then fastened it, of course, 
and went up to my own room. I now al- 
most regret that I did not contrive to men- 
tion the next morning to Miss Freville that 
I had seen her in the avenue the preceding 
VOL. I. u 
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night, but I only saw her at break&st, 
when servants were waiting. I felt she 
might not quite like the subject to be men- 
tioned before them ; then immediately after 
breakfast I went off to Prampton Court, and 
found — ^but of that I cannot speak.** 

** Was it really impossible to persuade — 
to prove to her that — that you had not 
purposely met Edith the night before ?" 

" Quite impossible. I fancy that her 
maid, who seems to have some strange in- 
fluence over her, hates me, for I never saw 
a merer malicious expression than the 
woman has. She must purposely have ex- 
aggerated some news which I suppose acci- 
dentally met her earrf, and — I — ^but, of 
course, if Clarissa had reaUy cared for me, 
she would not have seized on such an ab- 
surd reason for breaking off her engage- 
ment ; and now the letter she addressed to 
you quite clears up the mystery." 
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" I don't see that," said Captain Morton ; 
^' but I shall know more when I have seen 
Edith, and heard the motive of her moon- 
light expedition. Has she seen Miss Fair- 
leigh since ?" 

'* That I cannot tell, for I came straight 
off to Minsterton, and then came here with- 
out even seeing her father. Poor Mr. Fair- 
leigh, I know he will regret his daughter's 
conduct." 

"Of course he will; for I always saw 
that he dreaded lest she should marry a 
person who only cared for her fortune." 

" And that fortune she resolved to re- 
linquish, and share my poverty — at least, 
so it seemed." 

" It is all most strange, and yet ^" 

"And yet you do not appear so com- 
pletely to despair of her as I do, and must, 
since I have read that letter to you." 

u2 
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*^No ; for I never give up the idea that, 
if her heart becomes really touched, her 
naturally good qualities might be awakened. 
Besides, my dear fellow, I am so selfishly 
happy myself in having won Edith that I 
can scarcely bring myself to beheve in such 
depth of misery — that's the fact." 

"And you have no misgivings about 
Miss Freville and her strange expedition ?"" 
said Mr. Lethbridge, with a wretched at- 
tempt to smile. 

"Who can look into her dear, earnest 
eyes and doubt for a moment their truth ? 
.But, unfortunately, I have need of patience, 
for I shall not be able to reach Yew-tree 
Lodge till to-morrow." 

" But you are expected there this day, I 
understood. How disappointed Miss Fre- 
ville will be; and — of course there is no 
possibility of giving her notice that you 
cannot come." 
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At an early hour the next morning Mr. 
Fairleigh reached Sandbaye, and inquired 
for Mr. Lethbridge. Soon afterwards they 
had the interview in which the terrible con- 
viction of his daughter's perfidy was forced 
upon Mr. Fairleigh's mind. At first he was 
j&o imwilling to believe that the fatal quar- 
rel could not be made up that Mr. Leth- 
bridge was obliged most reluctantly to show 
him his daughter's letter to Captain Mor^ 
ton, which his friend had put into his hand 
when he heard that Mr. Fairleigh had ar- 
rived. Captain Morton felt convinced that 
it was right her father should see it, for he 
feared that, unlesa ocular demonstration 
were given, he would never be able to be- 
lieve that his daughter was capable of such 
^n act, and he might consequently think 
that Lethbridge was not justified in his 
resentment. In fact. Captain Morton told 
Jiis friend that, unless he would show it to 
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Mr. Fairleigli, lie was determined to do- 
so himself. After this Mr. Fairleigh re- 
turned home in the miserably disappointed 
state of mind we have already seen, and had 
his last fatal interview with his daughter. 
When the two friends saw him drive off, 
they both feared that he had received hia 
death-blow ; and it pained them extremely 
not to be able to accompany him. How- 
ever, Captain Morton hoped to be able 
to start for Yew-tree Lodge that morning,, 
and determined to call and inquire for Mr. 
Fairleigh as soon as he had seen Edith. 

During the latter part of their conversa- 
tion, the two friends were slowly walking 
across the broad space in front of the bar- 
racks, and Lord Armington saw them from 
the window of the room where he still 
maintained his watch by the young officer's 
bedside. The Viscount saw plainly, by the 
desponding expression on Mr. Lethbridge's 
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face, that lie liad given up all liope of Mis& 
Fairleigh, and felt convinced the coast was 
now clear, and hoped that the beauty 
would not hesitate to accept him. Yet^ 
with the strange perverseness of an un* 
trained nature, he felt, to his own great 
surprise, less pleased than he ought at the 
probable success of his wishes. He was 
almost moved at the sight of Lethbridge's 
listless movements and desponding looks ; 
nor did the more hopeful expression on 
Captain Morton's usually sunny face tend 
to put him in better humour with himself 
and his brightening prospects. He .had 
been shocked to see the dangerous conse- 
quences of the foolish escapade, for the 
unfortunate youth seemed as yet scarcely 
to have recovered his senses. And the 
truthful, honest good-humour whichbeamed 
on Captain Morton's countenance seemed 
like a tacit reproach to his own sinful and 
worldly wishes* 
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" Confound those two men ! — they always 
make me feel half ashamed of myself," he 
thought, as he saw them again pass near 
the window, absorbed in their evidently 
momentous conversation. 

And certainly the two young men be- 
longed to that rare type of human nature 
which, from habitual good training in early 
youth, or an extraordinary natural gift, 
seemed to be created on purpose to awaken 
in their fellow-creatures a love for " what 
is good/' Yet the two friends were ex- 
tremely different both in looks and disposi- 
tion. Captain Morton was tall, and his com- 
manding figure was so fully developed, that 
he might have been chosen as a model for 
a Hercules ; whHe his handsome face was 
fair, and the expression of truthfulness 
and hope that beamed in his blue eyes, 
and shone on his broad forehead, was 
almost childlike in its kindly simplicity. 
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He was four years older than his friend^ 
and much younger in mind and character. 
Yet in point of judgment and actual ex- 
perience of life he was superior, and the 
acquaintances and friends of both prophe- 
sied that he would get on much better, and 
also make the best husband. Mr. Leth- 
bridge was nearly a foot shorter, but more 
agile. His mother was a Spaniard, and he 
inherited the large loving eyes and pictur- 
esque grace of movement and expression 
which characterise that handsome and fas- 
cinating race. His temper was quick and 
impatient, and at times there was an ex- 
pression on his well-formed mouth which 
showed unusual determination, and was 
somewhat at variance with . the beaming 
tenderness of his speaking eyes. There 
was generally less of hope, but often a look 
of more intense joy to be seen on his coun- 
tenance than was evinced by Captain Mor- 
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ton ; in fact lie was full of the variableness 
of genius, and had often more trouble with 
himself in one day than his friend had in a 
year. He was moreover often subject to 
fits of despondency at his own shortcom- 
ings, and therefore clung all the more ten- 
derly to his friend, who seemed to possess 
all the qualities he was conscious of being 
most deficient in. At this moment there 
was on his countenance a look of settled 
despair, which Morton seemed utterly un- 
able to dispel, for the beau-idSal he had 
formed of Clarissa was of course completely 
dispelled by the sight of her letter, and yet 
he had loved her so deeply that he was con- 
vinced no one could ever inspire the same 
feeling again. Lord Armington observed 
all this, and although he felt he would have 
been his successful rival, he had suiSScient 
discrimination and humility to do justice 
to the strange charm of genius, and was 
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almost sorry to behold such intense suffer- 
ing. 

'* Well, perhaps if I had ever had a 
chance, and could have loved and been 
loved by a mother as perhaps he was, I 
too might have suffered like that," and he 
gave an involuntary sigh of regret at his 
own incapacity to love or to suffer as that 
broken-hearted man did. "But he must 
be a fool too, and perhaps now thinks much 
worse of her than she deserves. I don't 
feel so sure of winning her after all ; how- 
ever 111 go off there, as soon as I find the 
boy is out of danger, and see how the coast 
lies.'* 

The two friends were obliged ' to part, 
as Captain Morton was expected at Min- 
sterton, but he again repeated his hopes 
that after Edith's explanation about the 
moonlight expedition he should be able 
to go to Frampton and see Clarissa, in 
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order at least to exculpate his betrothed ; 
and perhaps then, he secretly thought, he 
might be able to fathom her real motives, 
for he felt too happy in his own choice to 
give up aU hope of happiness for his friend. 
So far as he could understand Clarissa, he 
was unable to believe in such extreme per- 
versity, he was far too simple-minded to 
comprehend the intricacies of her charac- 
ter ; and because he could not comprehend 
therefore he could not believe in it, and 
began to indulge a lingering hope that her 
letter to him might not have been written 
by herself — ^but concocted by some enemy 
of both, to make mischief. 
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